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r;'  is  impossible  to  look,  even  superficially,  on  the  course  of 
events,  as  marked  out  in  the  leading  and  undeniable  facts  of 
history,  after  discarding  all  that  may  1)C  fictitious  or  doubtful, 
without  feeling  at  least  a  suspicion,  that  we  arc  contemplating  a 
scene,  not  of  detached  parts,  nor  of  combinations,  each  complete 
in  itself,  but  altogether  distinct  from  similar  processes  going  on 
in  other  quarters.  The  ‘  mighty  maze  ’  is  not  *  without  a  plan.' 
There  is,  evidently,  not  merely  partial  coherence,  but  universal 
connexion.  We  perceive  not  only  action  and  reaction,  but  con¬ 
tinuation  and  progress.  Yet  it  is  extremely  difficult — perhaps 
even  more  than  difficult — to  detect  and  follow  out  the  presiding 
and  connecting  principle  that  has  linked  together,  as  it  were, 
these  separate  bundles  of  active  and  social  existence,  in  one  con¬ 
sistent  and  continuous  system.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  labour, 
arduous  indeed,  but  of  the  deepest  and  noblest  interest,  to  inquire 
into  the  mystery  of  Providence ;  to  explore,  in  a  patient  and  per¬ 
severing  spirit,  that  half-opened  volume  in  which  arc  written  the 
ways  and  works  of  men  wise,  brave,  illustrious,  in  their  own  con¬ 
ceits  and  conventions,  acting  out  in  imagination  their  own  lofty 
schemes,  yet,  all  the  while,  unconsciously  ftilfilling  the  high  and 
unalterable  will  of  heaven. 

One  of  the  most  common  hinderanccs  to  the  successful  prow- 
cution  of  these  inquiries,  presents  itself  in  the  rca^ness  with 
which  the  mind  t^cs  up,*  and  the  exclusiveness  with  which  it 
maintains,  a  favourite  idea.  In  this  temper  numberless  hypo- 
theses  have  been  constructed,  and  accommodated  ad  libitum 
to  suit  a  special  selection  of  facts  ;  or,  quite  as  often,  the  fact.s 
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have  l>eon  distorteil  to  fit  the  hy]>othetical  frame- work. 
plausibilities,  contradictions,  floating  on  the  surface  or  lurking  ij 
the  dark  recesses  of  history,  have  all  and  each,  in  their  turm, 
iH'cn  brought  in  aid  of  theory' ;  and,  probably,  after  all  the  ptim 
that  have  been  l)estowed  u]>on  tbc  subject,  we  are  not  much  neirrr 
to  a  satisfactory  adjustment,  tlian  were  our  ancestors  of  the  oldfn 
time.  Still,  we  arc  not  inclined  to  deny  that  great,  though  soiBf. 
times  perverse  ingenuity,  has  l>een  displayed  in  the  endeavour  to 
work  out  this  most  desirable  solution,  (nonius,  learning,  pewf. 
verance,  have  l>een  employed  in  the  research,  and  not  altogether 
ineffectually.  Light  has  In^cn  cast  on  im])ortant  ]>ortions  of  the 
great  scheme,  and  briglit  glimpses  have  been  caught  of  its  id- 
inirable  consistency,  and  its  steady  progress  to  an  a])pointed  con¬ 
summation. 

Mr.  lletherington  has  made  a  fair  essay  toward  a  further  ex¬ 
planation.  He  is  an  eloquent  writer  ;  be  is,  moreover,  a  shrewd 
investigator ;  and  when  we  speak  of  his  views  as  being  more  ex¬ 
tensive  than  profound,  we  do  not  mean  to  deKcril>e  them  as  merely 
superficial,  but  as  exhibited  on  a  broad  scale,  somewhat  l)etter 
suited,  perliaps,  for  an  escape  from  circumstantial  dilficulties,  than 
for  their  removal.  Ilis  general  plan  shall  be  stated  in  his  own 
words. 

*  Tlic  principle  to  Ik^  developed  in  the  bdlowing  work  is  this.  A? 
we  fully  l>elieve  that  (ioil  brings  every  man  through  that  kind  of  dinci- 
pline  best  suited  to  his  constitutional  peculiarities,  and  to  tlie  pitv- 
duction  of  thos4?  results  which  it  is  His  pleasure  to  have  produced; 
so  we  hold,  that  the  w<wld  itself  has  bet*n  brought  through  a  similir 
c<mrs4»  of  moral  and  intellectual  culture,  preparatory  to  the  coming  of 
Him  who  WHS  manifested  to  destrov  the  works  of  the  devil  and  bring 
in  everlasting  rightt'ousness.  To  establish  this  view,  it  will  l>e  ne<»- 
sary  to  prove,  that  the  ])rocess  of  culture  through  which  the  world  wis 
Imnight,  was  expressly  adapted  to  draw  forth  into  full  maturity  the 
XTirious  p«»wers  of  the  geiienil  mind,  as  they  naturally  arise  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  civilization  ;  that  all  these  leading  powers  actually  'verc  thw 
excited  in  natural  succession  ;  and  that,  while,  if  the  Christian  era  hid 
ct»me  earlier,  it  would  have  intercepted  their  development,  if  it  hid 
been  longer  delayed,  man  would  have  sunk  into  such  a  state  of 
gencracy,  and  even  imbecility,  as  to  have  materially  frustrated  the 
gracious  pur|H»8i*  of  God,  in  sending  forth  his  Son  to  fulfil  the  law  tad 
save  the  sinner.'  p.  10. 

A  further  |)arallcl  is  drawn  between  individual  and  social  cb^ 
racter  in  their  development  aud  tendency.  Man  and  men  begin 
with  things,  and  end  with  inferences.  In  savages,  the  senses  vt 
shaq)ened  to  an  exquisite  edge,  juul  in  their  ])CTception  of  det^ 
they  awaken  the  astonishment  of  civilized  men ;  but  of  gcncnl 
principles  they  Jire  entirely  ignorant.  VajK)ur  is  to  them  a 
sign  that  tolls  of  shelter  or  refreshment :  the  exhibition  of  it* 
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iiowcrs  in  the  steam-engine  belongs  to  a  long  training  and  a  dis- 
unc  age.  Onturies  divide  the  sensual  from  the  intellectual. 
The  life  of  man  supplies  aftuther  parallel.  ‘  Youth  is  acute  in 
*  detailed  ivreeptions ;  maturity  and  cxwrience  acquire  general 
‘  ideas ;  and  philosophy  atuins  general  principles.'  Thus,  in 
the  world's  childhood,  the  social  and  |x>litical  qualities  arc  formed 
and  unfolded.  The  process  advances  with  advancing  years: 
forms  of  ]xdity,  adjustment  of  rights,  definition  of  interests,  gra¬ 
dually  Imt  surely  struggle  into  a  settled  and  advantageous  shape ; 
a  higWr  principle  begins  to  mingle  with  the  fermenting  elements, 
*nd  public  morality  is  acknowledged  as  the  Iwisis  of  the  |)olitical 
system. 

*  It  will  further  Ik'  ftmml,  that  there  is  a  decj>or  and  more  powerful 
principle  in  the  human  mind  than  thoae  from  which  civil  |K>lity  and 
cinnmon  inemdity  sjiring,  capable  of  controlling  l>oth ;  the  principle, 
namely,  of  religion,  t»r  that  which  impels  men  to  lielicvo  in  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  (*(hI,  and  to  render  Him  due  worship.  Tlic  influence  of  this 
mighty  j>rinciple  will  be  found  to  lie  altogether  supreme  in  promoting 
the  poiHl  or  the  evil  of  man,  according  as  it  may  itself  be  pure  or  cor¬ 
rupt.  To  trace  the  reciprocating  influence  of  these  three  great  prin- 
cij'K's  up(m  each  other,  and  ujxm  the  common  mind,  during  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  its  ]K»wcrs  in  the  several  stages  of  its  progress ;  and  to 
mark  how  tin*  various  hiding  events  of  general  history  were  so  ar- 
nngi'J  as  to  nourish  each  and  all  in  their  natund  pnicesa  of  growth, 
and  to  the  full  amount  of  their  inherent  abilities,  will  engage  no  small 
part  of  our  attention.  We  shall  thus  lie  led  along  the  path  by  which 
the  whole  human  race  has  travelled  towards  that  mighty  confluence  of 
destinit's,  “  tlie  fulness  of  time  ;**  and  by  the  aid  of  the  It'ading  ideas 
already  stated,  may  be  enabled  to  unravel  the  complicated  structure  of 
human  st^ciety  till  we  arrive  at  a  few  intelligible  master- principles, 
and  to  comprehend  some  |)ortion  of  that  infinite  and  gracious  Wi.sdom 
which  pre-uetermines,  arranges,  pci^^ades,  and  governs  all  things  in 
such  a  iinmner,  as  at  once  to  be  productive  of  the  greatest  go^nl  to' His 
creatures,  and  to  furnish  the  greatest  display  of  His  own  most  glorious 
and  merciful  attributes.*  pp.  12,  13. 

It  will  lie  obvious,  that  all  thb  must  include  distinct  and  even 
op|H)sitc  views  of  the  social  system,  both  in  character  and  effects. 
If  there  lie  a  tendency  to  good,  there  is  also  an  un|>ulhe  towards 
fvil.  The  development  of  the  religious  principle,  without  Divine 
intervention,  manifests  itself  in  idolatry  and  its  attendant  demo- 
nilizations.  Advancement  in  art  and  science,  high  intellectual 
attainment,  cannot  control  nor  counteract  this  fatal  la])se.  Tlic 
vanity  and  malignity  of  the  human  spirit,  unchecked  by  tlui 
knowledge  and  cordial  reception  of  religious  truth,  will  not  lie 
held  hack  from  the  work  ot  destruction  by  aught  tliat  human 
tnotive  can  suggest. 

'  If,  then,  the  courn'  of  mir  researches  slmll  enable  us  to  show,  that 
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thin  double  process  held  on  its  way  with  equal  front,  at  once  cnlti- 
vating  the  various  (towers  man,  in  all  (Htssihle  relations,  and  up  to 
their  highest  pitch  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  hy  an  incessant  coune  of 
dcinoralizati(»n  and  degeneracy,  proving  the  utter  im(K>ssibility  of  auy 
(thysical,  intellectual,  or  moral  culture  to  rescue  man  from  the  cor¬ 
ruption  and  misery  t>f  his  fallen  condition,  without  the  infusion  of  an 
entirely  new  princijde  ; — if  this  can  l)e  made  clearly  to  appear,  then, 
the  (teritKl  in  which  the  whole  converging  lines  of  the  multiform  pro- 
cess  met  in  mature  completion,  may  well  indeed  l)c  termed  “  the  ful- 
iu»ss  <if  time  and  the  express  fitness  of  the  position  it  occupies  in  the 
world's  history,  both  to  the  nature  of  man  ana  to  the  course  of  events, 
will  tend  to  supply  another  vindication  and  illustration  of  the  wise 
and  merciful  providence  of  Him  “  who  seeth  the  end  from  the  begin- 
ning,"  “  who  doeth  according  to  His  will  in  the  armies  of  heaven  and 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,"  and  who  causeth  **  all  things  to 
work  together  for  good  to  those  who  love  Him,  and  arc  the  calk'd  a^ 
cording  to  His  purpose."  *  pp.  14,  15. 

It  will  lx?  seen  at  once,  that  this  is  an  interesting  thesis,  re- 
quiring  no  slight  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties  in  its  illus. 
tration  ;  and  when  we  feel  ourselves  justified  in  saying  of  the 
Work  in  which  its  demonstration  is  attempted,  that  we  have  found 
in  it  much  valuable  matter  and  im]K)rtant  suggestion,  we  hope 
not  to  lx?  understood  as  intending  censure  by  the  intimation  of 
an  opinion  that,  for  the  complete  exhibition  and  proof  of  such 
comprehensive  propositions,  there  required  an  ampler  collocation 
and  a  more  severe  discussion.  In  fact,  the  design  is  too  Urge 
and  crowded  for  the  canvas ;  and  there  have  followed,  as  the 
inevitable  consequences,  somewhat  too  much  rapidity  in  the  nar¬ 
rative,  and  more  of  omission  in  the  details,  than  is  quite  com¬ 
patible  with  the  satisfactory'  treatment  of  a  subject  so  rich  and  lo 
complicated.  He  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  following  para¬ 
graphs  will,  we  believe,  be  found  to  give  a  fair  general  view  of 
IVIr.  ll.’s  scheme. 

In  the  few,  but  generally  just  and  striking  comments  which 
occur  in  reference  to  the  ant^luvian  era,  we  find  one  statement 
which  aP|x?ars  to  require  modification.  Mr.  H.  assigns,  u 
among  the  predisposing  causes  of  the  extreme  degeneracy  of 
mankind  during  that  period,  the  length  of  human  life,  and  the 
great  fertility  of  the  soil.  Respecting  the  first,  he  infers,  from  the 
recklessness  of  death  and  its  results,  manifested  among  ourselvei, 
in  the  profligacy  of  a  race,  the  comparative  duration  of  whose 
existence  is,  on  the  largest  calculation,  as  one  to  ten,  that  it  roust 
in  those  days  have  operated  most  injuriously,  by  placing  at  a  term 
scarcely  realixable  from  its  remoteness,  the  close  of  life.  We 
suspect  that  there  is  not  much  value  in  this  suggestion.  Judging 
on  p^neral  principles,  it  should  seem  probable  that  the  brevity  « 
man's  continuance  upon  earth,  and  the  rapid  lapse  of  time,  would 
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furniiib  as  frequent  and  as  little  heeded  subjects  of  comment,  as 
they  may  present.  The  moralist  of  the  ancient  world,  if 
questioned,  in  his  thousandth  year,  of  the  number  and  colour  of 
his  days,  would  reply — “  Few  and  evil’’;  while  the  youth  on  the 
ceichration  of  his  first  centenary,  might  heave  a  sigh  at  the  an- 
tieijMtion  of  his  last,  and  at  the  quick  succession  of  tnosc  steadily 
recurring  revolutions  of  the  great  time-marker,  which  warned  him 
of  the  season  “ap]M)intcd  unto  all.'’  And  that  reflection  would 
he  as  transient,  and  that  warning  as  lightly  heeded,  as  they  are 
with  us,  in  our  restricted  space  of  three-score  years  and  ten. 
With  the  Millcnarians,  as  with  the  Septuagenarians,  the  motive 
would  he  the  same, — the  absorbing  interest  of  the  present  plea¬ 
sure  and  the  passing  hour. 

The  |)criod  before  the  Deluge  stands  somewhat  apart  from  the 
series  of  di8])ensation8  which  takes  origin  from  that  awful  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  Divine  justice ;  and  Mr.  Hetherington  gives  it  as 
the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  antediluvian  age,  tnat  it  was 
‘  the  development  of  the  paradisiacal  state,  when  tainted  by  the 
‘  infusion  of  sin.’  For  all  purposes  of  actual  inquiry,  the  first  in¬ 
dications  of  human  character,  as  expressed  in  social  and  political 
institutions,  must  be  sought  for  in  the  patriarchal  times  :  •  of  these 
the  *  normal  type,’  to  use  a  fashionable  phrase,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
history  of  Melchizedck,  whom  Mr.  H.  identifies  with  Shem,  and 
finds  in  his  person  a  perfect  example  of  that  royal  priesthood  ” 
which  belonged  to  the  patriarchs  of  old  ‘  before  their  |K)wer  had 
*  merged  in  monarchy,  and  their  sacred  functions  pass^  into  the 
‘hands  of  a  separate  priestly  caste.’  While  the  sacerdotal 
royalty  of  these  eminent  men  is  exhibited  in  the  character  of 
Mclchizetlck,  their  religious  belief  is  preserved  in  the  book  of 
.loh,  wherein  also  we  may  find  the  *  dark  traces  of  corruption 
‘  effacing  the  noble  lineaments  of  that  earliest  crcetl.’ 

The  system  of  government  that  prevailed  in  P'gypt  was  pri¬ 
marily  a  continuation,  and  ultimately  a  corruption,  of  the  pa¬ 
triarchal  state.  We  cannot  say  that  we  quite  adopt  the  plan  sug- 
l^ted  by  Mr.  Hetherington,  as  the  most  probable  way  of  account¬ 
ing  for  the  first  peopling  of  the  territory  of  the  Nile.  He  seems 
to  think  that  the  difficulties  which  opposed  themselves  to  the  di¬ 
rect  march  of  the  children  of  Ham  in  their  progress  towards 
the  iwsscssions  allotted  to  them,  would  send  them  round  by  the 
straits  of  Habelmandeb;  a  hypothesis  so  loaded  with  impro- 
habilities,  as  not  to  tempt  us  to  a  moment’s  discussion.  We 
»pec  with  him,  however,  in  his  conviction  that  the  boasted 
K^ptian  science  has  been  greatly  overrated,  though  we  cannot 
think  that  ‘  every  thing  in  Egypt  may  be  characterised  by  ab- 
‘ncnce  of  combination  of  means’;  at  least  if  we  rightly  apprehend 
the  iin|H)rt  of  the  phrase.  There  was  a  cordial  union  between 
the  munarch  and  the  priests  for  pur)K)sc8  of  op|yression,  though 
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the  division  of  |>owcr  might,  by  introducing  an  element  of  wetk. 
ness,  tend  to  the  gradual  mitigation  of  that  stem  despotism.  Iq 
the  very  lK)6om,  however,  of  this  debased  and  degrading  system, 
the  joint  product  of  tyranny  and  superstition,  there  were  preserTed, 
in  cfirect  and  unbroken  tradition,  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God 
and  the  principles  of  primeval  government.  The  Jews,  first  ad- 
mitted  as  guests  and  colonists,  but  aflerwards  oppressed  as  ctp 
tives,  carrieil  forth  with  them  in  their  miraculous  Exodus,^ 
light  destined,  in  its  glorious  expansion,  to  enlighten  the  world, 
though  confined,  during  a  long  succession  of  years,  to  a  despised 
petmle  and  a  narrow  territory. 

If  the  history  of  Egypt  avail  only  as  the  exhibition  of  man  in 
the  infancy  of  his  intellect  and  his  institutions,  we  seem  to  ad¬ 
vance  a  step,  when  we  arc  brought  in  contact  with  the  nobler 
iKople  and  the  more  vigorous  monarchies  of  Assyria  and  Ba¬ 
bylon.  The  view  increases  in  brightness  and  promise  as  ve 
approach  the  kingdom  of  Persia  and  its  splendid  aristocracy. 

•  Tliis  was  the  closing  youth,  the  opening  manhood  of  the  world, 
when  intellect  began  to  assume  the  ascendancy  over  sense,  preparatory 
t«  the  departure  of  the  one,  and  the  coming  dominion  of  the  other, 
"symptoms  of  a  similar  character  began  to  glimmer  on  the  orient  of 
the  world’s  horizon,  even  Wfore  the  sun  of  Persia  had  reached  hs 
noon.  The  western  ex|>editions  of  Darius  Ilystaspes  brought  him 
into  contact  with  Greece,  where  genius  was  already  beginning  to 
burnish  those  weapons  by  which  innumcnible  conquests  were  spe^ly 
to  l>e  achieved.  Intlated  rather  than  inspired  by  the  demon  of  vain¬ 
glorious  arrogance  and  domineering  pride,  Persia  thought  to  crush 
the  infant  Hercules ;  and  in  her  baffled  and  disgraceful  recoil  there 
was  displayed  an  omen  of  the  future,  which  at  once  foreshowed  and 
led  the  way  to  its  own  fulfilment.  The  reign  of  intellect  was  evi¬ 
dently  approaching ;  and  where  could  its  throne  be  erected,  but  on 
the  shores  of  Greece?  All  that  could  l)c  done  for  elevating  man  above 
the  level  of  the  mere  animals,  in  what  regarded  the  wants  and  gratifica¬ 
tions  of  the  senses,  had  lH*en  done  by  Persia ;  and  the  world  learnt, 
and  never  has  forgotten  the  lesson :  but  this  very  refinement  of  sen¬ 
sual  idtmsures,  if  it  elevated  and  idealized  them,  confirmetl  the  tyranny 
which  tliey  too  readily  acquire  over  man.  Had  no  process  followed  to 
break  their  nnl  of  magic  |)owcr,  the  recovery  of  the  human  race  to  a 
more  spiritual  existence  would,  humaaly  8|)eaking,  have  been  impoo* 
siblc.  To  prove  this  assertion,  it  is  only  necessary  to  allude  once  more 
to  the  death'like  dormancy  of  soul,  in  which  Asia  has  slumbered  ever 
since.  It  was  now  time  for  another  nation  to  take  the  lead;  and 


since  the  physical  nature  of  man  had  now  been  fully  dcvelojH.^*  to 
give  full  scojH'  and  ample  culture  to  his  mental  being,  if  happil?  be 
might  thus  bo  rescued  from  his  degraded  couditiou.*  pp.  229,  -^19. 

In  the  energetic  democracies  of  Greece,  then,  arc  to  be  rccog- 
niml  the  world's  manhood ;  and  the  Author  traces,  in  the  bril- 
Uant  mythology,  the  perfected  institutions,  and  the  high  intel- 
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Icctual  qualities  of  the  Hellenic  tribes,  the  ‘  signs  of  the  timas'*  as, 
icconimotlatinj^  tliemselvcs  to  his  theorj\  Into  the  particulare 
of  ibis  lUxluction  we  must  not  )>ermit  ourselves  to  enter;  nor  can 
«c  display,  in  detail,  the  arguments  and  illustrations  by  which! 
he  elucidates  the  Homan  history  and  character,  with  reference  to 
the  same  general  views.  Much  valuable  instruction,  however, 
is  eliciU'd  on  all  these  points ;  and  in  particular,  the  circum- 
siaiiccsof  the  Jewish  State,  in  their  connection  with  the  different 
suges  of  the  world's  progress,  arc  set  forth  with  precision  and 
ibiJity. 

Referring,  now,  to  the  extract  given  in  a  former  page,  our 
readers  will  be  able  to  form  some  general  notion  of  the  Autlior's 
hypothesis  concerning  ‘  the  fulness  of  time : '  That  the  world, 
enthralled  by  sin,  was  to  pass  through  a  peculiar  and  cx|)eri- 
mental  process,  exemplifying,  in  every  stage,  the  energy  of  human 
intellect  and  w  ill,  but  their  total  ineflicacy  to  effect  the  great 
moral  liberation ;  and  that,  precisely  at  the  ]X)int  of  time  when  the 
experiment  had  been  completely  tried,  and  had  failed  signally 
and  hojKjlcssly,  God  interfered,  and  the  Divine  Liberator  came.  . 

‘  Such  w’iis  the  condition  and  character  of  man  when  the  Homan 
empire  uttiiined  its  zenith  ; — thoroughly  matured,  and  thoroughly 
corrupted.  Short  of  that  point,  maturity  had  not  been  readied ;  be* 
yuiid  it,  irrecoverable  degeneracy  must  have  commenced.  Then  w'us 
the  crisis  of  human  destiny  ;  for  the  growth  of  the  human  being  had 
arrived  at  the  ripeness  of  full  manhood  ;  and  the  sin  of  his  fallen  iia* 
ture  had  displayed  its  intense  malignity*  In  that  point  met  all  the 
converging  lines  of  Providential  guidance,  according  to  which  had 
Uvn  mapped  out  the  various  allutinents  of  the  race  of  Adam.  To 
the  momentous  character  of  that  epoch  all  the  voices  of  prophecy  bore 
concurrent  testimony  ;  because  He  who  knew  what  was  in  man  fore¬ 
saw  in  what  nuinncr,  and  at  what  time,  would  be  accomplished  His 
own  pre-determinate  counsel,  and  thus  governed  nature  and  revelation 
in  harmonious  agreement  with  the  law’s  of  infinite  and  eternal  Wis¬ 
dom.  Then, — when  that  had  been  fulfilled  which  was  written,  I 
will  destroy  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  bring  to  nothing  the  under- 
ikUiidiug  of  the  prudent,” — when  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not 

God,” — when  the  last  efforts  of  man  had  been  exhausted,  mid  the 
last  foundation  of  self-dependence  destroyed,  and  the  last  hope  of  self-  * 
frooverv  passed  away, — when  the  heart  of  the  universe  seemed  hushed 
uito  a  dread  iiause  of  indefinite  foreliodings  and  silently  anxious  ex- 
jwetation, — (hen,  was  it  manifest,  that  Thk  Fulnkss  op  Timb” 
M  come ;  and  then,  "  God  sent  forth  His  Son,”  that  the  world 
through  Him  might  be  saved,  and  **  that  whosoever  bebeveth  in  Him 
should  not  perish,  but  have. everlasting  life.”*  pp.  3^,  370. 

% 

^Ir.  Hcthcrington  has,  in  a  note  of  moderate  dimensions,  made 
A  spiritdl  effort  to  solve  the  great  enigma  of  moral  existence — 
unde  et  qtiaref  The  essay  is  compactly  and  cleverly 
written ;  and  the  result  is  involved  in  none  of  that  obscurity 
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which  metaphysicians  appear  so  marvellously  to  affect,  but  which, 
though  it  may  be  a  source  of  the  sublime,  is  quite  as  commonly 
the  cause  of  great  confusion.  The  solution  is  proposed  will 

*  much  diffidence’ ;  yet,  it  is  obvious  enough,  that  the  Author 
indulges  a  little  quiet  self-congratulation,  in  the  belief  that  the 
path  of  inquiry  is  henceforward  cleared  of  its  most  formidable 
obstructions.  For  ourselves,  we  are  constrained  to  say,  that  we 
cannot  view  the  matter  in  the  same  light ;  and  that,  so  far  as  we 
can  sec,  the  entire  speculation  does  but  add  one  more  to  the  tl. 
ready  numberless  instances  that  go  to  prove  how  easily  a  theorist 
can  pay  himself  with  words.  The  great  flaw  of  almost  every 
attempt  at  effecting  this  grand  demonstration,  lies  in  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  subordinates  for  primaries:  all  the  solutions  that  we 
have  seen,  deal  only  with  secondary  considerations  ;  and  perhaps 
it  is  not  within  the  range  of  human  intellect  to  rise  higher.  Of 
Mr.  Hetherington’s  notions  we  cannot  say  even  this :  so  &r  as 
they  will  bear  handling,  they  belong  to  the  ‘  tertiary  formations.’ 
He  sets  out  with  assuming  our  absolute  ignorance  ‘  of  what  con- 

*  stitutes  the  essence  of  any  substantial  existence,’  and  travels  on 
through  various  illustrations,  until  he  finds  it  to  be  *  the  cbarac- 
^  tcristic  of  human  knowledge,  that  we  know  substances  but  by 

*  ihcir  qualities,  and  qualities  but  by  their  opposites ; — that  we 

*  do  not  know  what  any  thing  certainly  and  essentially  i« and 
^  that  the  amount  of  our  knowledge  of  any  substance  or  its  qiu- 
^  litics,  is  an  approximation  to  knowing  what  it  is  not!"  Tliis 
view  of  things  is  then  transferred  to  the  moral  world.  That 
combination  of  mental  and  moral  qualities  which  we  call  miW, 

*  is  absolutely  unknown  to  us  in  its  nature  or  essence ;  and  all 
^  our  knowledge  of  it  is  confined  to  its  qualities,  which  we  com- 
‘  monly  term  attributes!'  These  qualities  or  attributes  ‘  follow 

*  the  same  law  already  s])ecified  in  the  qualities  of  material 

*  things,  and  arc  themselves  discoverable  only  by  their  contrasts: 

*  right  is  defined  and  marked  out  by  wrong,  justice  by  injustice. 

‘  evil  by  good.’  The  general  summary  of  these  views  we  have 
in  the  following  paragraph. 

‘  If  the  preceding  view  be  correct,  it  will  follow  tlmt  the  knowledge 
of  all  creatctl  intelligence  consists  in  the  ])ercei)tion  of  contrasts ;  sod 
that  the  necessary  mode  of  acquiring  knowledge  is  to  endeavour  to 
disetwer  whut  a  thing  is  no/,  in  order  to  arrive  at  some  approximarioo 
of  knowing  what  it  is.  Our  knowledge,  therefore,  separates  itself  ioto 
two  un'at  divisions,  namely,  negative  and  affirmative  or  jyosilivtt  of 
which  the  ncgaiixye  is  the  prior,  and  the  more  suited  to  the  nature  of 
created  mind.  Hence,  in  order  that  good  might  be  known,  it  wn 
necessary  that  mV  should  be  permitted  to  exist.  For  if  ceiV  had  not 
been  permitted  to  enter  into  the  created  universe,  that  universe  might 
have  been  perfectly  good  in  itself,  and  also  in  the  eyes  of  its  all  bene¬ 
volent  Creator ;  but  it  could  not  have  understood.,  or  appreciated  the 
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grttdncs*  of  its  own  condition.  In  order  to  point  out  the  excellence 
of  jfwKl,  tl»e  gracious  Creator  permitted  the  existence  of  its  op];^te, 
evil.  I'his  dark  quality  therefore  exists,  and  is  valuable  not  for  itself, 
but  f(»r  its  results ;  as  that  method  by  which  alone  the  spiritual  crea- 
tiiai  could  have  obtained  the  intelligent,  and  conseouentlv  the  rational, 
l^teful,  and  adoring  perception  of  good,  and  of  11  im  wiio  is  essential 
irouJaess.  Instead  of  being  an  imputation  upon  the  goodness,  or  the 
wisdom,  or  the  ])ower  of  Ood,  that  evil  exists  in  the  universe  which, 
fur  II is  own  glory  in  the  manifestation  of  His  infinite  attributes.  He 
created  by  the  word  of  His  Power,”  it  may  perhaps  be  the  unavoid- 
alde  result  of  the  imperfection  incident  to  createil  existences,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  \visc  method  by  which  is  displayed  the  graciotisness  of 
His  own  condescension  to  the  weakness  of  created  intelligence,  devised, 
etiidetl,  and  overruled  by  infinite  wisdom,  mere)',  and  love.* 

pp.  410,  411. 

With  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  closing  sentence  of  this 
citation,  we  cordially  agree;  and  we  suspect  that,  indq>endeiitly 
of  any  thcor}',  they  will  be  found  to  include  all  that  we  can  know, 
or  need  he  anxious  to  know,  conceniing  the  high  and  mysterious 
discipline  to  which  they  refer.  It  does  not,  now  ever,  strike  us 
that  they  arc,  morally  or  argumentatively,  either  the  aequitur  or 
the  corollary  of  what  has  gone  before.  Firmly  believing  that  the 
existence  of  moral  evil  cannot,  by  any  fair  process  of  reasoning, 
he  made  to  bring  in  question  *  the  goodness,  or  the  wisdom,  or 
‘  the  power  of  God,’ — thoroughly  satisfied  that  its  presence  in 
the  world  is  the  ‘  unavoidable  result  of  the  imperfection  incident 
*  to  created  existences,’  and  that  it  tends  to  enhance  the  gracious- 
ness  and  the  wisdom  of  God’s  dealings  with  men, — we  cannot  yet 
think  that  Mr.  Ilctherington  has  succeeded  in  ascertaining  either 
the  host  or  the  most  plausible  way  of  arriving  at  these  conclusions, 
even  if  the  whole  of  his  premises  be  allowed.  To  these  premises, 
however,  we  object— that  Mr.  II. ’s  doctrine  fails  in  supply¬ 
ing  an  argument,  either  adequate  or  appropriate,  for  the  admis- 
tnon  and  toleration  of  what  is,  to  all  appearance,  a  direct  invasion 
of  God’s  supremacy  :  and  secofidly^  that  he  is  apparently  in 
error,  when  he  maintains  that  all  knowledge  is  relative.  We 
may  be  very  unsystematic  in  our  views ;  but  we  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  making  ourselves  comprehend  how  goodness  can  be 
less  |)ositive,  cither  in  itself,  or  in  that  happiness  which  attends 
its  ]K)sse88ion  and  exercise,  on  the  supposition  that  it  has  never 
heeu  disturbed  by  the  presence  and  temptation  of  evil.  p>cn  on 
his  own  shewing,  surely  the  apprehension  that  evil  might  />e, — 
that  there  were,  in  the  contingencies  of  moral  existence,  dark  and 
disastrous  possibilities,  opposing  good,  and  bringing  in  misery, 
—such  a  knowledge  as  this,  without  the  actual  ex|)eriencc  and 
contact  of  corruption,  would  be  enough  for  that  comparison  and 
contrast  which  Mr.  H.  thinks  necessary  to  the  science  of  good, 
hut  wc  sec  no  necessity  even  for  this  concession.  It  seems  plain 
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to  us,  that  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  good  arc  in  them¬ 
selves  blessings  of  the  most  jWuivc  and  exalted  kind ;  while  the 
mere  knowledge  of  its  opposite  can  be  nothing  more  than  a  cb- 
cumsUnce,  enhancing,  it  may  be,  the  enjoyment  of  the  former 
but  making  no  alteration  in  its  essential  qualities. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  volume  without  again  speaking  strong, 
ly  in  its  praise.  Were  we  asked  to  recommend  a  brief  but  well 
compacted  view  of  the  history  of  the  world,  we  are  not  aware  that 
we  could  refer  to  a  better  or  more  interesting  book.  The  com¬ 
position  is  animated,  and,  excepting  in  a  few  instances  of  doubt¬ 
ful  taste, — as  where  we  arc  told  of  ‘  the  surges  of  guilt  and  ruin, 
‘  that  gurgle  greedily  round  the  ixTishing  race  of  Adam,’— sebo- 
lar-likc  and  impressive. 


Art.  II.  The  Whole  Works  of  the  Right  Rev,  Jeremy  Taylor ^ 
t^c.,  with  an  Essay,  Biographical  and  Critical,  3  Vols.  royal  8vo. 
Loudon,  1B35. 


I  F  it  is  true  of  the  mass  of  writers,  that  they  come  into  the 
^  world  like  drops  of  rain  into  the  sea,  of  which  the  ocoan  takes 
no  notice,  eitlicr  of  their  coming  in  or  their  going  out,  it  is  yet 
gratifying  to  observe  that  some,  at  least,  are  launched  like  statriy 
vessels,  well  freighted  and  manned  for  a  long  and  prosperous 
voyage.  This  has  been  pre-eminently  the  case  with  an  unusually 
large  number  of  the  writers  that  appeared  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  They  still  ride  gloriously  and  successfully  over  the 
wide  waste  of  waters.  It  cannot  be  the  mere  love  of  what  is  old, 
that  has  secunxl  to  them  the  admiration  and  longevity  which 
so  few  of  the  modems  arc  likely  to  enjoy.  Horace  has  well  said: 

Jam  Saliare  Kuma^  carmen  qui  laudat,  ct  illttd 
(Itiixi  mccum  ignorat,  solus  vult  scire  videri ; 
fngeniis  non  tile  J'avet  plauditque  sejmltis, 

Nostra  sed  impugnat,  nos  nostraque  lividus  odit. 

Lib,  IF,  Ep,  i. 

There  arc  undoubtedly  valid  reasons  to  be  found  for  that  re¬ 
viving  partiality  to  our  older  writers,  which  is  evinced  by  a  con¬ 
siderable  jwrtion  of  the  reading  public  in  the  present  day.  The 
very  fact  of  the  rcpublication  and  sale  of  so  many  of  the  old 
authors,  supplies  a  demonstration  that  they  arc  deemed  at  least 
to  j)08scss  qualities  which  entitle  them  to  the  admiration  of  pos¬ 
terity.  There  may  be  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  measure 
of  praise  to  which  they  arc  severally  entitled ;  but  there  seems  to 
be  none  as  to  the  fact,  that  they  are  worthy  of  being  preserved, 
and  in  the  most  honourable  manner.  Now,  without  troubling 
ourselves  or  our  readers  with  an  inquiry  into  the  comparative 
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merits  of  the  older  writers  and  the  moderns,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  agitate  the  question,  why  so  considerable  a  number  of  the  for- 
mcriiappcn  to  be  distinguished  by  those  substantial  and  splen¬ 
did  qualities  which  are  universally  conceded  to  them,  and  which 
nTc  allowtHl  to  entitle  them  to  pre-eminence  in  our  national  litera¬ 
ture.  How  is  it  to  be  explained,  that  the  century  to  which  they 
mostly  belonged,  shines  forth  between  those  whicli  preceded  and 
those  which  have  followed  it,  like  the  milky  way  across  the 
heavens?  To  us  it  appears  unquestionable,  that  much  is  to  be 
attributed  to  what  may  l^  denominated,  the  romantic  character  of 
the  age  in  which  they  lived.  There  was  a  novelty  and  an  excite¬ 
ment  in  the  events  of  those  times,  highly  fitted  to  work  upon  sus¬ 
ceptible  spirits. 

It  is  a  fact  sufficiently  obvious,  and  of  great  interest  in  the 
philosophy  of  mind,  that  external  circumstances  pos^ss  a  mighty 
influence  in  giving  a  permanent  direction  to  the  powers  of 
thought,  and  in  calling  into  operation  the  various  endowments 
of  native  genius.  Men  are,  in  an  astonishing  degree,  made  by 
circumstances.  There  are  tides  and  currents  in  human  affairs, 
which  bear  them  away  to  their  intellectual  destiny.  The  first 
and  chief  excitement  to  human  thought  is  furnished  from  without. 
There  is  tlie  hand  which,  though  it  does  not  make,  yet  shapes 
the  clay.  Just  as  the  climate  of  a  country,  which  is  itself  ref¬ 
lated  by  physical  relations,  is  the  principal  cause  into  which 
must  be  resolved  the  varieties  of  vegetable  and  animal  produc¬ 
tions  ;  so,  the  social  relations  and  the  external  circumstances  of 
a  race  of  men,  an  age,  or  a  nation,  have  a  visible  and  direct  in* 
Huence  upon  their  endowments  and  mental  exercises :  these  pre- 
))are  the  channel  in  which  their  thoughts  are  to  flow,  and  supply 
an  im))etus  to  the  stream,  or  impart  a  colouring  and  impregna¬ 
tion  to  the  waters,  as  soils-  usually  do  to  the  currents  that  pass 
over  them.  It  is  from  the  circumstances  in  which  human  beings 
arc  placed,  that  the  motives  and  stimulants  to  all  mental  o|)cra- 
tions  are  furnished.  The  intellectual  character  is  formed  by  the 
habit  of  such  thinking,  and  the  habit  itself  is  resolvable  into  the 
laws  of  mental  association.  Without  entering  further  here  into 
the  elucidation  of  this  principle,  which,  we  conceive,  may  be 
traced  in  all  ages  and  nations,  we  pass  on  to  observe,  that  it  is 
minutely  applicable  to  those  smaller  sections  of  human  society 
*hich  arc  formed  by  differences  of  religious  opinion  and  prac¬ 
tice. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  nations  and  ages  have  a  mental  type  or 
character  determinable  by  their  civil  and  political  institutions, 
their  national  transactions,  their  commercial  and  domestic  habits, 
nr  even,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  their  geographical  situation  and 
local  relations  to  other  sections  of  the  great  human  family,  it  will 
equally  follow,  that  the  relative  circumstances  of  a  sect  or  religious 
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}iarty,  in  reference  to  other  sects  and  professions,  will  exctti 
commanding  influence  over  the  intellectual  habits  of  the  moit 
distinguish^  and  leading  individuals  within  that  sect.  There  will 
be  a  specific  character  formed  upon  the  general  basis  of  natiuiul 
character,  as  that  was  formcil  u]K)n  the  primitive  endowments  of 
nature.  The  raw  material  derived  its  qualities  conjointly  fmm 
the  seed  or  stock  together  with  the  climate;  but  now,  that  ma. 
terial  comes  to  be  worked  up  into  a  specific  commodity,  and  that 
commodity  again  is  influenced  in  its  texture  by  the  degree  of  per- 
fcction  to  which  the  machinery  employed  in  its  production  was  at 
the  time  brought.  W e  are  far  enough  from  thinking  that  theiv 
is  no  original  diH'erence  in  minds,  or  that  any  two  minds  exposed 
from  the  earliest  training,  all  through  their  course,  to  the  same 
iuHueuces,  would  exhibit  the  same  results.  There  may  be  ai 
great  primitive  diversities  in  minds,  for  aught  we  know,  or  are 
ever  likely  to  discover,  as  among  the  various  raw  materials  which 
the  o))erative  has  to  weave  into  wehs.  These  native  endowmenti 
or  susceptibilities  may  be  as  diverse  as  cotton  from  silk  and  flu 
from  wool ;  and  as,  in  each  mind,  the  proi)erty  is  not  simple,  but 
complex,  the  original  diversities  may  ho  all  but  infinite,  and,  be¬ 
fore  full  development,  utterly  unassignable.  Probably,  they  arc 
so.  It  seems  worthy  of  the  infinite  power  and  wisdom  of  to 
believe  they  are  so.  But  all  we  contend  for  is,  as  in  the  case  of 
Uic  illustration  we  have  used,  that  the  artist  determines  whether 
the  commodity  shall  he  fine  or  coarse,  figured  or  plain ;  the  dyer, 
whether  it  shall  be  blue  or  green,  and  the  consumer,  whether  it 
shall  be  a  garment  of  this  shape  or  that ;  whether  it  shall  be  the 
tapestry  of  a  royal  throne,  or  the  attire  of  a  puppet  for  childivB. 
Tiie  coiTes|>ondiDg  infiueuce  in  the  formation  of  national  and  in¬ 
dividual  character,  we  attribute  to  circumstances.  And  yet  theie 
are  so  various,  so  complicated,  so  undcfinablc  and  untangible, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  catch  them  at  their  work.  We  rather  see 
what  they  have  done,  than  when  or  how  they  did  it. 

It  will,  however,  be  readily  admitted  by  our  readers,  that  all 
circumstances  of  a  religious  nature  have  an  influence  on  the  edu¬ 
cation,  mental  culture,  reading,  conversation,  and  literature  of 
an  age.  The  degree  of  importance  attached  to  points  of  doc¬ 
trine  or  practice  in  which  one  party  differs  from  another,  will  be 
the  rule  for  determining  the  degree  of  tenacity  with  which  tb« 
}>oitits  arc  to  be  held,  inculcated,  and  contended  for.  This  will 
give  an  intenseness  and  energy  to  the  mind,  when  it  applies  to 
the  study  of  these  points,  and  will  most  prol)ably  bring  then 
oftener  under  review,  and  keep  them  more  liabitually  l)eforc  the 
contemplative  faculty.  They  will  become  subjects  of  interest  to 
be  always  maintained, — points  of  honour  never  to  be  abandoned. 
The  degree  of  ability  with  which  the  favourite  positions  arc  as- 
sailedi  will  but  awaken  new  energies  in  those  that  have  to  deiend 
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thrm.  Talent  on  one  side  will  evoke  talent  to  meet  it  on  the 
other ;  eloquence  will  call  forth  eloquence ;  and  thus,  by  the  ch>1- 
li^ion,  N'th  or  all  the  conflicting  parties,  may  be  raised  to  higher 
exercises  of  thought  and  reason,  while  each  is  imparting  to  those 
that  arc  following  in  the  same  line  of  study  or  argument,  the  ad- 
fintages  of  strenuous  application  and  lengthened  experience,  like 
an  accumulated  capital  to  commence  trade  with.  How  far  what 
is  called  genius  itself,  which  has  been  usually  defined  to  consist 
in  a  combination  of  faculties  entirely  original,  may  be  influenced, 
in  its  very  early  stages  of  development,  by  circumstances  such  as 
those  already  noticed,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  How  far  the 
imagination  of  parents  may  affect  the  genius  of  their  offspring,  is 
beyond  human  science  to  determine ;  but  that  there  is  such  an 
influence  traceable,  in  some  instances,  is  certain  ;  and  it  may  be 
fairly  inferred  that  it  extends  much  beyond  the  particular  cases 
aliudeil  to :  they  fall  under  a  general  law,  and  are  by  no  means  to 
be  taken  as  exceptions.  But  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  more 
genius  at  one  period  of  a  people's  history  than  at  another,  and  of 
the  appearance  of  genius  or  its  decline,  in  connection  with  cer¬ 
tain  classes  of  external  circumstances,  furnishes  additional  con- 
flrmation  of  these  remarks.  If  the  principle  we  have  stated  be 
a  true  one, — that  is  to  say,  if  it  be  a  part  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
case  under  review, — it  will  not  be  limitetl  in  its  application  to  any 
one  class  of  minds,  or  any  particular  order  of  circumstances,  but 
will  embrace  all,  so  far,  at  least,  as  it  is  fairly  applicable  ;  reserv¬ 
ing  always  the  individuality,  tlic  peculiarity,  of  each  mind  ;  for 
ve  will  assume  that  no  sober  and  considerate  reader  would  wish 
U8  to  believe  any  thing  else.  The  principle  itself  seems  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  laws  of  thought,  and  is  intended  to  include  what¬ 
ever  may  exert  a  seminative  or  impregnating  influence  upon  those 
powers,  either  in  the  way  of  conceptions  or  emotions.  Was 
there  not  an  intellectual  and  literary  character  formed  by  our  coun- 
tr>  men,  during  the  period  occupied  by  the  reign  of  tne  Stuarts, 
which  is  now  universally  admitUxl  to  have  been  peculiar,  eminent, 
and  in  bold  contrast  to  the  preceding  age,  presenting,  indeed,  a 
sort  of  mental  stride  in  advance  of  time  ?  It  seems  to  have 
tuned  up  at  once,  or  in  an  unusually  short  space,  upon  the 
foundation  laid  by  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  Reformation. 
The  ardent  and  enthusiastic  spirit  which  that  event  had  kindled, 
continued  to  bum  in  the  breasts  of  all  the  great  writers  among 
the  different  sects  of  Protestants.  From  the  time  when  Martin 
Bucer  and  Peter  Martyr  had  taken  up  their  residence  at  our  two 
universities,  learning,  in  all  its  branches,  had  experienced  a  re¬ 
markable  revival.  A  race  of  Englishmen  arose,  who,  for  the 
Itboriousness  of  their  researches,  the  extent  of  their  classical  at¬ 
tainments,  the  amount  and  accuracy  of  their  acquaintance  with 
antiquity,  and  above  all,  for  the  charms  of  native  genius,  rivalled 
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the  most  iwlishcd  and  accomplished  of  their  continental  nctgh, 
Iwurs,  and  imparted  a  splendour  to  the  age  which  produced  them 
and  which  yet  remains  unparalleled.  * 

We  do  not  intend  to  affirm  that  they  were  perfect  models,  or 
that  the  rapid  and  almost  preternatural  maturity  they  attained 
was  altogether  free  from  puerility.  Their  joints  may  not  idl 
have  been  well  set ;  their  proportions  may  not  all  have  been 
graceful,  nor  their  movements  always  without  awkwardness;  but 
none  can  deny  that  their  youth  was  gigantic  and  their  strength 
Herculean.  They  may,  indeed,  all  be  charged  with  a  fond  and 
almost  childish  devotion  to  some  one  or  other  of  the  scholastic 
subtiltics  which  had  long  been  the  ignes  fatm  of  the  learned 
world.  Kvery  man  of  science  and  literature  was  expected,  as  a 
thing  of  course,  to  range  himself  under  some  one  of  the  great 
masters  of  dialectic  subtilty,  and  to  lend  his  aid  to  support  some 
one  of  those  Imrrcn  metaphysical  systems  which  had  attained  and 
preserved  so  dominant  and  disastrous  an  influence  over  the  spi- 
rits  of  men  from  age  to  age.  Profitless  and  wearisome,  however, 
as  was  much  of  their  speculation,  and  slavishly  as  their  earh 
studies  had  been  directed  to  these  refinements  of  the  schools, 
they  yet  derived  thence  an  abstractness,  an  acuteness  in  debate, 
an  adroitness  and  fertility  of  invention,  an  originality  and  pro¬ 
foundness  and  boldness  of  thinking,  peculiar  to  themselves. 
They  were  inured  to  the  most  extraordinary  intellectual  toil  bj 
the  efforts  they  had  made  to  clear  for  themselves  a  path  through 
those  intenninable  wastes  and  barren  heaths  of  scholastic  loam, 
ing  to  which  they  had  been  led,  and  over  which  they  had  been 
leti  to  roam  in  a  sort  of  contemplative  solitude.  Tiiesc  habit* 
had  im])artetl  to  their  imaginations  the  most  uncontrolled,  often 
the  most  l>eautiful,  Init  sometimes  the  most  fantastic  movcmcnli. 
Hence  their  philosophy  became  poetic,  and  their  literature  ro- 
mantic.  They  dealt  more  in  fiction  than  in  fact;  they  laboured 
more  at  theory  than  at  practice,  and  their  genius  continually  outran 
their  philosophy.  Among  all  their  writers  of  eminence,  wefind 
a  flow  of  thougnt,  a  strength  and  freshness  and  originality,  evta 
in  their  speculations,  which  still  impart  an  irresistible  charm  to 
their  works.  They  exhibit  a  luxuriance  of  imagination  which,  though 
often  wild,  is  always  beautiful ;  a  lx)ld  and  adventurous  effort 
of  thinking,  which  is  indeed  distant  enough  from  the  mattcr-of 
fact  order  of  the  present  day,  but  which  delightfully  reminds  one 
of  the  irrepressible  fertility,  the  universal  efflorescence  of  spring, 
when  Nature  seems  playml  in  her  youth  and  wastcful  of  bcf 
strength.  Vet,  this  was  accompanied  often  with  a  closeness  rf 
application,  an  oj>crosene88  of  research,  an  accumulation  of  letm- 
ing,  the  very  contemplation  of  which,  only  in  its  results,  pro^o 
wearisome  to  the  modern  scholar,  and  which  astonishes  and  con* 
ftHiiuls  us  the  more,  as  it  was  the  attendant  of  so  much  pwt. 
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rfsplciulcnt  genius.  It  was  a  laboriousness,  let  it  be  remarked, 
which  the  more  impatient  spirit  of  modem  times  has  denouncecl 
for  an  incumbrance  and  a  superfluity.  It  might  be  so  sometimes, 
but  it  was  usually  far  otherwise. 

While  we  are  descanting,  almost  indeed  at  random,  upon  the 
peculiarities  of  these  ancient  worthies,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
observe,  that  there  was  a  marked  difference  in  the  style  of  think- 
ing  and  writing,  between  the  great  men  of  the  two  leading  parties 

i— the  Puriuns  and  the  Conformists.  The  Author  of  the  Essay 
prefixed  to  these  volumes  has  noted  it  in  one  particular,  between 
I  Taylor  and  Milton.  The  especial  point  of  contrast  which  he 

j  selects,  is  an  important  and  striking  one.  The  Writer  says: — 

I*  It  ntvd  hardly  he  remarked,  that  the  influence  of  the  ima^inatimi, 
as  >\*ell  as  of  the  “  gentle  prejudice  of  antiquity,**  as  he  himself  calls  it, 
Ifd  Taylor  to  lay  no  mean  stress  on  the  externals  of  religion  ;  on  matters 

Bcf  a  ritual  and  ceremonial  nature.  No  one,  indeed,  could  lielieve  more 
firmly  than  he  did,  that  the  essence  of  religion  did  not  consist  in  thesi* 

I  things.  Yet  the  tendeney  of  his  nature  was  evidently  rather  to  over¬ 
rate  their  im|>ortancc,  than  the  contrary :  so  much  is  this  the  case,  that 
probably  nothing  but  a  Protestant  education  could  have  checketl  them  ; 
while,  if  he  had  been  born  within  the  communion  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  there  is  but  little  presumption  in  saying  that  his  reverence  for 
ancient  customs,  for  rites  and  ceremonies,  tor  ^ts  and  festivals,  consc- 
ented  by  the  example  of  ages,  and  invested  by  his  ardent  imagination 
with  all  that  is  striking  and  imposing,  would  have  degenerated  into 
1  the  most  abject  superstition  ;  and  though  we  cannot  believe  that,  even 
I  under  such  circumstances,  Jeremy  Taylor  would  have  lost  his  charuc- 
1  tfristic  mildness  and  spirit  of  charity,  or  that  he  would  not  have  sus- 

-  tained  n  reputation  worthy  of  comparison  with  that  of  a  Fenelon  or  a 

Pascal,  yet  the  combined  influence  of  imagination  and  of  his  prejudices 
in  favour  of  antiquity,  would  probably  have  rendered  him  one  of  the 
most  strenuous  champions  of  that  very  system,  the  main  errors  of 
which  he  has  dune  so  much  to  expose.  If  Jeremy  Taylor  erred,  how¬ 
ever,  on  tlic  side  of  excessive  attachment  to  matters  ot  mere  ritual,  he 

I  erred  no  more  than  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  his  contemporaries 
erred  on  the  opjiosite  side  ;  we  refer  to  Milton.  These  great  men  in 
wme  respects  more  nearly  resembled  one  another,  and  in  others  were 
more  completely  unlike,  than  any  other  men  of  the  age.  It  is  asto¬ 
nishing  that  any  one  with  so  much  imagination  as  Milton,  should  have 
fnally  adopted  a  system  of  opinions  on  this  subicct,  at  the  remotest 
iwssihle  distance  from  all  in  which  imagination  delights,  from  all  that 
tppeals  to  the  senses  and  the  material  part  of  our  nature ;  which 
S^ed  man  as  a  purely  spiritual  essence.  Still  more  extraordinary  la 
it  that  his  imagination,  amr  rejecting  its  appropriate  aliment*  could 
tustain  itself  in  such  strength  and  vigour,  on  the  few  simple  al>« 


rtnetions  which,  even  at  an  earlier  period,  formed  his  creed  ;  or  that 
the  poet  should  have  been  able  to  create  such  sublime  and  enchanting 
viiions  as  are  often  presented  in  his  prose  writings,  from  such  unpro¬ 
mising  and  unpoetic  materials.  We  nave  nothing  to  do  here,  however. 
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with  the  signal  triumph  of  genitin  and  imagination,  which 
nehieTcd  ;  we  are  only  concomcMl  to  p>int  ont  the  error  of 
Christianity  of  every  thing  external ;  an  error  which,  if 
adoptefi,  und  carried  to  the  extent  to  which  Milton  carried  it  ia  |ih 
latter  davSf  would  be  far  more  fatal  than  the  opposite  error  of  hit  nm 
contemporary.  It  is  dithcult  to  say  with  what  excess  of  forma  rrl^ 
may  still  exist ;  but,  except  in  the  instance  of  Milton, — and  whciv  s 
there  another  such? — it  is  didicult  to  say  how  it  should  exist  at  sDii 
a  mind  that  rejects  all  those  circumstantials  which,  as  human  mtm 
is  at  present  constituted,  can  alone  effectually  tix  our  duties  on  isr 
memories ;  remind  us  of  the  times  of  their  recurrence ;  render  tlun 
more  easy  by  rendering  them  regular  and  habitual ;  and  bind  upon  • 
the  performance  of  our  devotions,  by  a  powerful  complication  d 
ciations  ; — a  mind  which,  under  tte  vain  apprehension  of  enalifi^ 
itself  to  the  external  and  material,  will  observe  no  set  hours  or  4?i 
for  devotions,  no  outward  signs,  no  particular  postures,  no  stated  plea 
Christianitv,  though  the  most  sublimely  spiritual  system  of  reh|iii, 
has  availed  itself  of  the  aid  which  the  external  can  minister  to  the  imwif. 
terial,  just  so  far  os  is  compatible  with  the  most  eHicient  provisMi 
against  superstition.  Its  rites  and  ceremonies,  its  external  obsemiHn 
of  all  kinds,  arc  as  few  and  as  simple  as  possible  ;  but  still  it'  it  m 
without  them.  Tliat  divine  philosophy  which  pervades  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  gospel,  and  which  has  so  exactly  adapted  it  to  the  intri¬ 
cate  mechanism  of  -human  nature,  knew  man  too  well,  and  iinderttoid 
too  perfectly  his  dependence  on  the  senses,  the  extensive  intinensr  d 
the  material  world  on  all  his  habits  and  associations,  and  the  inerHiIlt 
necessity  that  it  should  tend  ]K»werfully  either  to  vice  or  virtue,  toth 
gleet  so  important  a  feature  in  his  conktitution. 

*  The  grand  difficulty,  however,  is  to  maintain  this  middle  path  if 
wisdom.  With  that  passion  for  extremes  which  is  ever  charsctmilir 
of  human  nature,  we  sec,  in  the  age  of  Jeremy  Taylor  and 
parties,  one  of  which  endeavoured  to  encumber  Christianity  with  s  rtf 
number  of  idle  and  fantastic  ceremonies,  and  the  other  to  strip  it,  U 
very  nakedness,  of  all  that  is  external.  These  tendencies  existed  B 
ditf^ent  degrees  In  dilforeut  individuals.  Jeremy  Taylor,  however,  • 
his  side,  carried  the  tendencies  of  his  party  to  a  much  less  fatal  exttf 
than  Miltou  did  ou  his.*  pp.  xliv.,  xlv. 

The  general  justness  of  these  remarks  we  fully  admit;  though  bt 
would  suggest  a  doubt  whether  it  is  quite  fair  to  Milton,  to  astftft 
that  he  would  have  made  the  habits  of  his  later  years,  habits  tf  • 
certain  degree  forced  upon  him  by  circumstances,  a  standard  « 
an  example  to  Christians  at  lar^e.  Many  a  man  may  have  be» 
driven  or  seducetl  into  a  morbid  state  of  feeling  as  to  his 
piety,  into  a  species  of  abstract  and  solitary  devotion,  and,  tf  • 
regards  the  externals  of  Christianity,  into  a  disrobing  of  it 
very  nakedness,  who  may  yet  have  been  far  from  wiitfif 
this  to  be  the  universal  sentiment,  or  from  thinking  that  such  s 
seniimciit  could  generally  subserve  the  interests  of  religion  • 
nunkiml.  Men  that  tecl  themselves  intellectually  elevated 
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ilMtr  fHlowm  arc  prone  to  make  exceptions  for  thcmselvea,  and 
daiin  immunity  from  general  lawa,  and  yet  they  would  not  with 
those  laws  ahrmted,  or  deem  them  unsuitable  for  others.  Rut 
the  Author  of  tne  Ksaay,  by  bringing  these  two  eminent  men  into 
contrast  upon  one  point,  and  tha^  as  it  appears,  by  no  means  ad- 
Tsntageous  in  its  results  to  that  greatest  of  po^,  we  cannot 
rctiit  the  temptation  to  pursue  the  comparison  a  little  further. 
We  almost  wish  the  veiy'  acute  and  judicious  Essayist  had 
hiniclf  pursued  it,  as  he  might  readily  have  done,  in  other  par¬ 
ticulars- 

These  two  great  names  seem  to  be  naturally  associated ;  and 
the  contrast  of  the  men,  as  well  as  their  resemblance,  always  af¬ 
fords  us  delight, — the  one  as  the  poetic  theologian,  the  other  as 
the  theological  poet, — each  at  the  head  of  their  respective  parties, 
•od  both  supplying  the  very  richest  ornaments  which  our  national 
literature'  possesses.  SenUments  more  opposed  upon  almost  all 
the  controversies  of  the  age,  styles  of  composition  more  diverse, 
or  habits  of  thought  and  reasoning  more  dissonant,  can  scarcely 
be  imagined  ;  yet,  they  have  both  infused  so  much  of  power  and 
sublimity  into  their  writings, — have  spread  over  them  such  beauty 
of  imagination,  such  grace  of  language, — that  homage  must  not 
only  be  done  to  their  names  as  long  as  their  respective  parties 
ihsll  endure  to  prise  the  sentiments  and  opinions  tliey  defended, 
hut  as  long  as  a  taste  for  what  is  great  and  beautiful  in  intellect 
ihtll  remain  among  the  civiliaed  nations  of  the  world.  The  names 
of  two  such  men  arc  alone  sufficient  to  elevate  any  age  or  any 
coun^  to  a  proud  station  in  the  history  of  humanity.  The 
inagination  of  Taylor  constitutes  his  pre  eminent  enrowment. 
It  was  clearly  not  well  balanced  by  judgement,  not  well  curbed  by 
tiste.  It  may  be  said  to  form  not  the  embellishment  merely,  but 
the  very  ground-work  of  all  the  other  rare  and  exquisite  qualities 
which  distinguish  his  writiugs.  It  is  in  him  a  faculty  of  the 
most  8uq)rising  and  enchanting  kind,  always  beautiful,  sometimes 
nstchless  in  its  creations.  It  rarely  seems  exhausted,  and  almost 
SI  rarely  seems  to  produce  exhaustion.  It  operates  with  the  -  fa- 
cilit)'  and  potency  of  a  fabled  magician,  making  beauty  to  come 
forth  out  of  deformity,  and  fertility  out  of  barreniiess.  He  will 
set  you  a  garden  presently  full  of  fmiis  and  flowers,  nymphs  and 
^s,  in  the  midst. of  a  desert.  He  can  people  soutude  with 
lining  forms,  and  make  it  vocal  with  angelic  music.  If  his 
should  be  common-place,  and  seem  to  offer  you  nothing 
hut  the  even  dulness  of  a  pbun,  no  topics  of  lofly  or  arduous  di^- 
qi^tion  lying  within  sight  of  it,  yet  he  will  encircle  it  presently 
^th  delecubla  landscapes,  and  take  you  to  many  a  verdant  hill 
^  lofty  mountain,  whence  you  shall  wth  see  and  hear  the  tor- 
^t  of  his  mighty  eloquence  pouring  with  the  majesty  of  the 
c^Uract  down  the  mountains,  or  listen  to  the  fascinations  of  his 
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^  hitc  echoing  amid  the  sylvan  scenes,  or  replying  to  the  tk 
pling  rill.  Tt  cannot  be  denied  that  he  is  sometimes  ex travi|^ 
sometimes  bordering  upon  the  grotesque,  and  frequently  fhmanie 
If  is  imagination  weighs  down  and  cripples  his  understandii^. 
Its  creations  arc  so  various,  so  iqilendid,  and  so  rich,  thatthn 
dasrle  Iwth  his  own  and  his  readers’  judgement. 

In  this  respect  Milton  had  greatly  the  advantage.  His  ftan 
never  overbears  his  reason.  There  is  a  much  sterner  logic  pn- 
radiiig  his  prose  writings.  This  gives  them  a  vast  superiority  of 
impression  and  effect  over  the  beautiful,  hut  too  often  evanesetM 
exhibitions  of  his  great  contemporary.  Taylor  was  much  anm 
pone  than  Milton  to  fall  into  lengthened  metaphors,  to  paint  liii 
allusions  ftill  length,  and  work  out  every  object  in  his  landsop 
in  detail.  But  Milton  rarely  docs  more  than  glance  at  an 
or  hint  a  metaphor:  it  has  the  beauty  and  rapidity  of  a  shoothijr* 
star.  Taylor  sets  the  whole  hemisphere  in  a  blare  of  light, 
and  is  not  very  nice  whether  it  lie  with  a  galaxy,  or  an  exhibitioii 
of  fire-works  and  bonfires.  Milton’s  imagination  sparkles  or 
Hashes  in  a  word  or  a  phra5ie,  or  at  the  utmost  in  a  single  line  or 
sentence  of  inimitable  lieauty.  His  language  is  poetic,  but  lot 
his  styde  of  thinking.  His  words  are  often  figurative,  but  the 
thmights  they  suggest  arc  substantial  and  weighty.  Taylor  wrotr 
divinity  like  a  poet,  and  Milton  poetry  like  a  divine. 

The  opposite  qualities  of  these  two  great  men  might  be  tracei 
the  one  to  the  severer  discipline  of  thought  and  reason  to  idiieh 
persecution  had  inureil  the  Puritans ;  the  other  to  the  rniw- 
strained  play  of  native  genius  in  the  literary  and  contemplsim 
solitude  he  had  courted,  as  well  as  to  the  more  splendid  and  imprs* 
ing  forms  of  religion  amidst  which  he  had  been  brought  iq»,  Mid 
which  his  veneration  for  religion  itself  forbad  him  to  question  w 
to  move  from  the  ground  of  antiquity  and  authority. 

Many  of  the  other  mental  qualities  of  these  extraordinary  ma 
corresponded  in  a  remarkable  degree  to  the  respective  schools  if 
divinity  to  which  they  were  attachetl,  and  to  the  line  of  pohticf 
which  they  favoured.  The  abstract  and  homely  independaw 
of  Milton’s  mind  found  an  element  in  the  theoretic  views  of  the 
Puritans,  much  more  congenial  than  that  half-reformed  systea  if 
Protestantism  which  was  chargetl  with  retaining  much  of  the 
pageantry  of  popery  and  all  its  domination.  It  was  the  vary 
same  intellectual  independence  which  subsequently  led  hi»  ^ 
abandon  Presbyterianism,  and  embrace  views  more  in  accord*® 
with  his  cherished  notions  of  liberty.  On  the  other  hand,  the  J*- 
dominating  influence  of  Taylor’s  imagination  imparted  an 
authority  to  whatever  was  memorable  from  age  or  association  wfl® 
human  greatness,  and  gave  a  dignity  and  a  grace  to  the  imf**- 
ing  ijdcndours  of  a  regal  hierarchy,  which  fettered  his  judgw**** 
and  impeded  all  the  exercises  of  hw  reason.  Even  the  very  i®** 
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^  initht  of  Revelation  appear  to  gather  luitre  in  hit  eye,  when 
lei  in  the  pagee  of  the  fathcra.  The  Author  of  the  £atay  has 
ably  and  candidly  treated  this  feature  of  Taylor's  character.  He 

ttys 

<  It  was  remarked  that  the  profouud  erudition  of  Jeremy  Taylor, 
DUire  es|)ecially  his  intimate  a^uaintance  with  all  the  \rriting8  of 
fcclesiastical  antiquity,  tended,  m  conjunction  with  many  other  qua- 
litirt  of  his  mind,  to  modify  his  rcli^ous  character.  This  observation 
has  been  already  partly  illnstratcd,  in  speaking  of  his  excessive  attach¬ 
ment  to  what  was  external  and  ceremonial  in  religion.  This  eflfiH^t  was 
in  part  the  result  of  his  imagination.  It  is  observable,  however,  that 
kis  imagination  sought  no  innovations ;  antiquity  had  already  doter- 
nineii  the  direction  it  should  take.  The  same  cause,  his  familiarity 
witli  antiquity,  has  given  a  peculiar  tinge  to  his  reb'gious  phraseology, 
•ad  probably,  also,  in  some  measure  to  his  religious  feelmgs.  Thus 
we  bud  him,  both  in  his  controversial  and  hit  devotional  writings,  per¬ 
petually  adopting,  and  often  apparently  unconsciously,  not  only  the 
religious  terms  and  phraseology  ot  early  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  but  of 
those  devotional  and  casuistical  writers  of  the  Roman  church,  with 
which  he  u^as  so  profoundly  acquainted.  Sometimes,  indeed,  his  mode 
of  expression,  borrowed  from  these  sources,  requires  to  be  interpreted 
with  candour,  and  \%ill  inevitably  afford  abundant  room  for  suspicion 
ind  cavil  to  all  those  who  have  not  made  themselves  familiarly  ae- 
quainted' with  the  general  strain  of  his  writings.  But  on  this  point 
we  need  say  little ;  it  having  been  already  observed,  that  there  is  no 
writer  who  can  so  ill  afford  to  be  interpreted  by  single  expressions,  or 
inaolsted  passages.  For  instance,  had  he  not  frequently  declared  his 
belief,  that  the  spirit  of  religion  is  something  very  different  from  ex¬ 
ternal  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  that  the  want  of  it  can  never  be  com¬ 
pensated  by  any  frequency  or  diligence  in  acts  of  mere  outward  de- 
Totion,  one  would  almost  be  led  to  think,  from  his  occasional  phraseo- 
that  he  imagined  there  was  a  species  of  mechanical  efficacy  in 
the  mere  number  and  assiduity  of  our  prayers,  fasts,  thanksgivings, 
alms,  and  other  acts  of  religion  and  of  cnarity.  Interpreted,  however, 
by  an  enlarged  view  of  his  writings,  and  not  by  an  exclusive  attention 
to  insulated  sentences,  and  making  due  allowance  for  the  peculiar 
tinge  and  colouring  which  all  his  habits  of  thought  communicated  to 
his  style,  we  are  persuaded  there  is  little  foundation  for  any  anch 
•Ufjriciont.*  p.  xlv. 

It  was  this  tendency  of  his  thoughts  and  habits  that  made  him 
view  the  sentiments  and  practices  of  the  Puritans  as  a  sort  of 
Gothic  insensibility  to  every  thing  graceful  and  imposing  in  the 
^ternals  of  Christianity.  If  the  Papist  bedizened  it  witli  mere¬ 
tricious  ature,  the  Puritaa,  in  his  view  at  least,  denude^  it  its 
Isvful  dress  and  ornaments.  The  particular  cast  of  his  political 
opimons  may  have  arisen  from  the  same  cause.  Royalty  takes  a 
hold  upon  men  of  a  fwid  imagination,  than  any  ether 
Ibria  of  government.  Prelacy  came  next  to  royalty :  mutu- 
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ally  favouretl  each  other,  and  were  Iwth  more  fit  for  the  imagim. 
tive  divine  than  for  the  independent  and  scrutinizing  spirit^ the 
great  poet.  Taylor's  forte,  as  a  divine,  lay,  as  the  Essayist  bu 
well  shewn,  in  practical  subjects,  not  at  all  in  controversial  points 
of  divinity.  He  settles  nothing ;  we  had  almost  said  prorei 
nothing ;  but  every  admitted  principle  or  duty  which  he  takes 
upon  him  to  enforce  u]>on  the  conscience  and  the  heart,  seems  to 
come  with  a  freshness,  and  a  force,  and  an  attractive  beauty  or 
persuasive  eloquence  which  makes  it  irresistible.  Milton  is  in¬ 
comparably  more  convincing  in  bare  argument,  more  powerful 
and  skilful  in  debate,  more  confident  of  his  standing,  and  clearer 
in  his  opinions.  Little  mindful  of  refinement,  of  minor  elegancies, 
or  even  of  ease  and  grace,  he  is  Herculean  altogether.  The 
very  sound  and  cadence  of  his  sentences  is  rather  like  the  full 
organ  than  the  lyre  or  the  harp.  There  is  majesty  and  harmony 
in  all  his  tones ;  and  that  wliich  adds  so  much  to  the  sense  of 
completeness  and  |)erfection  in  the  whole  is,  that  every  thought 
seems  full-grown.  His  mind  produced  no  aliortions,  and,  whether 
lieautiful  or  otherwise,  his  intellectual  progeny  were  a  sturdy  race, 
and  all  of  the  masculine  gender. 

The  Author  of  the  Essay  has  very  justly  remarked  upon 
Taylor's  erudition,  and  that  restless,  disturbing  display  of  it 
which  vitiates  his  very  best  iiriKluctions.  Taylor  appears  to  have 
read  the  classics  and  the  ancients  generally,  to  remember  and 
quote  them  on  every  occasion,  befitting  or  otherwise.  This  give? 
to  his  pages  that  pie-bald  appearance,  that  inlaying  of  Latin 
and  (ireek,  which  adds  neither  to  the  beauty  nor  the  force  of  hii 
own  thoughts,  but  seems  merely  to  impede  their  How,  and  divert* 
the  reader  from  the  good  bishop  to  some  worthless  schoolman, 
heathen  classic,  or  antiquated  father,  whose  opinion  is  not  worth 
a  straw,  and  whose  Latin  and  Greek  seem  introduced  for  no  other 
purpose  hut  to  make  us  wonder  how  he  should  ever  have  fixed 
so  much  in  his  mind,  or  why  he  should  have  fixed  it  there  at  all 
Milton,  on  the  other  hand,  ap))ears  to  have  read  the  classics,  and 
the  fathers,  and  the  schoolmen  too,  but  to  examine  them,  not  to 
quote  them  ;  to  correct  his  own  taste  by  the  best  models,  not  to 
clothe  himself  with  their  ornaments,  or  to  sustain  himself  by  their 
authority.  He  appears,  therefore,  less  pedantic,  and  is  alwayi 
more  ready  to  create  for  himself  than  borrow  from  others.  He  i* 
evidently  more  conscious  of  his  own  strength,  and  more  disposed 
to  draw  upon  the  opulence  of  his  own  imagination,  than  to  cull  ein* 
bellishments  from  the  pages  of  classical  or  Christian  antiquity. 
With  a  taste  more  perfectly  classic  and  dignified,  with  an 
quaintance  equally  extensive,  and  yierhaps  more  minutely  accu¬ 
rate,  Milton  quotes  less  from  the  sayings  of  the  classics,  but  al¬ 
ludes  quite  as  often,  and  even  more  successfully  and  ornamentally* 
to  classic  story,  evincing  a  more  accurate  comprehension,  a  more 
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iliurough  mastery  of  their  subjects,  with  less  of  a  verbal  recollec¬ 
tion.  He  had  evidently  Mrunk  deep'  at  the  same  fount  as  the 
classic  writers  themselves,  and  was  more  of  a  rival  than  an  ama¬ 
teur.  In  a  word,  Milton's  imagination  was  quite  as  rich  and 
original  as  Taylor's ;  while  his  taste  was  more  perfect,  and  his 
juilgenient  more  accurate  and  severe.  lie  has  all  Taylor's  bril¬ 
liancy  without  his  conceits,  all  his  erudition  with  none  of  his 
pedantry,  all  his  variety,  harmony,  and  copiousness  of  diction, 
with  more  uniform  vigour  and  dignity. 

The  Essayist  has  done  ample  justice  to  the  character  of  Jeremy 
Taylor.  His  reimirks  are  throughout  just,  clear,  and  discrimi¬ 
nating.  ^Ve  have  never  seen  so  accurate  and  so  comprehensive 
an  analysis  of  the  Bishop's  powers.  Admirable  as  is  Ilebcr's 
life  and  character  of  him,  it  is  by  no  means  an  adequate  inves¬ 
tigation  or  critical  estimate  of  his  writings.  The  portion  of  the 
Fssay  which  treats  of  the  Bishop's  qualilications  as  a  preacher, 
is  truly  admirable  and  important.  \Ve  arc  confident  that  our 
readers  who  may  not  have  an  opportunity  of  )>erusing  the  whole 
of  the  Essay,  will  feel  gratified  by  the  citation. 

•  As  a  preacher,  it  iimy  he  safely  afhriiied,  that  Jeremy  Taylor's 
genius  was  t(N>  {Nietical  to  |M‘riiut  him  to  obtain  the  very  highest  ex- 
cellvnce.  Great  reputation,  it  is  true,  he  could  not  but  obtain;  un- 
buunded  admiration  and  applause  would  necessarily  wait  on  eloquenoe 
SI)  sublime  as  his.  Still,  if  the  severe  principles  of  rhetoric  be  nppli- 
cahle  at  all  to  the  pulpit,  as  they  undoubtedly  are, — if  eKK|ueiice  there, 
as  in  the  senate  or  at  the  liar,  l)c  considered  as  the  great  instrument  of 
amviction  and  persuasion,  then  there  can  hardly  l>c  a  doubt,  that  what- 
fver  the  rank  .leremy  Taylor  is  fairly  entitled  to  hold,  it  is  less  than 
that  of  some  other  celehnited  preachers.  Hegardwl  in  this  point  of 
view,  he  was  far  too  imaginative. 

*  It  will  observed  that  wc  are  not  now  speaking  of  the  mere  vices 
of  style  or  manner,  supt  rinduced  by  circumstances  or  cduoatitMi ;  vices 
which  were  not  so  much  his  own,  as  those  of  the  age  in  w  hich  he  lived, 
anil  from  which,  therefore,  scarcely  any  one  wa.s  free.  We  are  not 
M)eakiiig  of  the  quaint  conceits,  the  frivolous  distinctions,  the  misap¬ 
plied  learning,  the  needless  subdivisions,  the  quantities  of  learned  quo¬ 
tation,  with  which  his  sermons  al)ound  ;  w'e  are  speaking  of  his  genius 
for  oratory  abstractedly,  and  in  relation  to  its  original  structure  and 
native  tendencies,  'f'hus  regarded,  the  excess  of  the  |M)etlcal  tem¬ 
perament  is  at  once  apparent.  He  delights  in  luxuriant  description 
and  ample  illustration /or  their  own  sake  ;  he  never  think.s  of  employ¬ 
ing  his  imagination,  as  the  orator  always  should,  merely  within  tne 
limits  most  likely  to  subserve  the  great  practical  purpose  of  oratory. 
And  what  is  that  object.^  It  is  not,  like  that  of  jwietry,  to  please,  to 
amuse,  or  even  to  instruct,  alone  ;  nor  indeed  at  all,  except  in  subor¬ 
dination  to  a  higher  end :  its  object  is  to  convince  and  persuade,  and 
to  convince  for  the  very  purpose  of  persuasion.  The  eloquence  of  tbc 
orator  is  alw'ays  practical  ;  and  has  ever  an  important  practical  result 
in  view',  ft  follows  from  this,  that  the  consummate  orator  will  employ 
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all  the  faculties  of  his  miiul,  strictly  with  reference  to  this  end  ; 
thin}]^  111  ^1'^*  shupe  of  argument  or  of  illustration,  will  be  steraK 
subordiiiatcHl  to  it.  If  this  lie  the  case,  the  imagination,  like  ercr^ 
other  faculty»  will  of  cotirse  l>e  suhjc*cteil  to  the  same  discipline  lajj 
control,  and  will  never  be  permitted  to  transgress  those  limits  witiun 
which  alone  it  can  conduct'  to  the  pro{Kk»ed  end.  And  if  it  be  thui 
gnlated,  if  it  be  thus  constantly  rendered  subservient  to  ends  higher 
than  those  of  delight  and  pleasure,  it  will  be  always  employed  witli 
nuKleration.  Let  us  judge  of  this  matter  by  tluKse  unerring  practial 
maxims  which  nature  inspires,  and  wdiich  we  instinctively  adopt  in 
common  life.  When  fcally  intent  on  gaining  some  important  objett, 
when  reaUtf  under  the  influence  of  impassioned  feeling,  though  the 
mind  will  often  give  utteranct'  to  deep  emotion,  by  figurative,  a?c,  the 
most  figurative  language,  it  will  never  set'k  expression  in  fiir-f'etched. 
ingenious,  or  prolonged  similitudes.  It  is  not  in  nature  to  do 
Such  conduct  would  argue  a  cailness,  a  premeditation,  a  self-|)o§senioii 
of  mind,  totally  at  variance  with  intense  emotion,  and  would  in  genml 
inevitably  give  the  lie  to  every  pretension  to  it.  The  imagination, 
therefore,  so  far  as  employed  at  all,  will  be  employed  to  render  argu¬ 
ment  mi>re  perspicuous  or  striking  by  appropriate  illustration,  ind, 
with  incertain  just  limits,  even  to  adorn  it ;  that  is,  where  the  pleasure 
it  imparts  may  lie  made  directly  subservient  to  the  great  purpose  of 
jH'rsuasion :  but  even  then  the  true  orator  will  let  it  appear  that  h  k 
su!)sidiary,  and  not  princijml  ;  that  it  is  his  servant,  not  his  mastw. 
When  it  flashes,  it  will  flash  like  the  lightning,  to  consume,  and  not  to 
play  in  the  heavens  like  the  beautiful  meteors  of  a  northern  sky.  Iti 
exhibition,  therefore,  will  be  unifiinnlv  characterized  far  more  by  fbrw 
than  by  lieauty,  by  energy  than  by  elegance ;  and  will  be  restnunwi 
w'ithin  the  compressed  forms  of  metaphor,  never  permitted  to  cxpiinJ 
into  the  luxuriance  of  prolonged  or  lalioured  simile. 

‘  The  sticeess  of  the  few  who  have  obtained  the  highest  rank  ts 
orators,  and  we  mav  also  add  the  conijiiirative  failure  (»f  the  many  A 
have,  notwithstanding,  lH*en  justly  accounted,  in  a  sulM>rdinate  sense, 
very  eloquent,  go  to  prove  that  the  chief  elements  of  the  most  effective 
eloqtience,  that  is,  of  the  eloquence  which  is  most  likely  to  prrnadc, 
are,  vigorous  r<*asoning,  animated  by  intense  passion,  and  that  a  pni- 
fuse  employment  of  the  imagination  is  absolutely  unfriendly  to  tke 
eirator’s  retil  object.  Such  is  the  character  (»f  that  eloquence  which,  rf 
all  that  has  l)cen  uttered,  is  alone  entitled  to  be  denominated  jftrfrd; 
— we  mean  that  of  Demosthenes.  It  may  be  granted,  indeed,  that  the 
cxubi'ranco  of  an  excessive  imaginatiim  nnli  often  pnicurc  for  the 
orator  more  admiration  and  more  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  tp* 
]>laust',  than  the  most  successful  efforts  of  a  more  practical  eloquence, 
and  consequently  render  a  Sjicaker  in  one  sense  more  popular.  But 
then  it  is  to  lie  wnsidered,  that  so  far  as  the  professed  end  of  the 
orator  is  coiuvrned, — the  actual  jicrsuasion  of  his  audience  to  a  certiro 
course  <»f  conduct, — all  this  is  a  very  questionable  test  of  bis  jddB. 
This  loud  applause  of  his  rhetoricjd  qualities  may  be  utterly  ut»rthl<»- 
nay,  in  many  instanct's,  absolutely  detrimental ;  for  it  not  unfre- 

?[aently  happens,  that  while  they  have  been  admiring  fifwi,  they  itv 
urUier  thin  ever  from  being  suitably  impressed  with  the  truth  an^l 
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iin|Mrt«iioe  oi'  tlie  seulimcnU  Ue  has  been  iuculoatiii<{,  siiu|il)  l^eoiusc 
tlifir  exclusive  adniirutioii  of  ihc  sj}eaktr  has  had  a  direct  tendency  to 
wiibilra^  I lieir  attention  fri>m  his  subji'cL  They  have  Iwcii  atteiidiiig 
a#;ir<  toWc;  they  ex|>ectecl,  they  sought  their  end  in  tlie  delight  they 
^Hild  enjoy  there:  it  will  Ihi  admitted  they  have  betm  very  well 
iWUMd  ;  hut  it  is  now  all  over,  and  they  are  retinng  to  their  homes, 
,um1  to  the  wrious  business  of  life,  and— as  when  retiring  frmn  the 
tlii4tre — their  first  object  is  to  forget  what  they  have  heard 

« 'J'here  may  be,  it  is  true,  much  dispute  as  to  what  constitutes  an 
«Lces>ive  use  of  the  iinagimitiou  in  the  orator ;  it  may  be  Justly  con- 
ipialeil  that  much  will  de)KHul  on  circumstances ;  on  the  character  of 
the  times,  on  the  habits  of  the  audienci',  uii  certain  intellectual  |)e- 
coliaritics  of  the  8|K^aker.  All  this  may  be  lulmittcd,  without  iiiinuir- 
iiif;  the  general  truth  of  the  precetliug  remarks  ;  and  general  truth  is 
*11  that  is  hero  conteiideil  for.  Accordingly,  it  niay  be  said,  that  when- 
mTthe  pro \*ai ling  feeling  of  an  auditor,  ui  the  time  he  is  listening  to  a 
tpeuker,  would  give  utteranoc  to  itself  in  such  words  as  these;  **  that 
iiiine,"  **  that  is  a  iH^autiful  illustration,"  **  that  is  an  ingenious  thought," 
“  that  is  a  brilliant  expression  there,  however  the  auditor  may  ad¬ 
mire  the  tnatt,  the  orator  has  failed  of  hisoliject ;  the  audience  are  r rally 
(hting  homage  to  the  siteaker's  jKiwers,  only  when  they  ftn;!  that  what 
he  is  uttering  is  imiMwtunt  truth,  and  are  silently  resolving  to  act  up<in 
it.  All  intense  and  ovcr|)owering  interest  in  the  subject,  and  a  subse¬ 
quent  ouiuluct  influenced  by  what  they  have  heard,  or,  at  all  even  to, 
reMiliitiuns  that  they  will  adopt  such  conduct, — these  form  the  most 
ctnclusive  test  of  the  orator’s  eloquence.  Success  is  his  highest 
pniiM‘. 

*  Not  that  the  orator  need  fear  that,  if  succi'ssful  after  this  unin¬ 
viting  fashion,  he  will  be  defrauded  of  his  fame,  even  though  the  au¬ 
dience,  at  the  time  be  is  addressing  them,  may  not  have  a  thought  to 
usste  on  him.  Yet,  alas!  it  is  this  fear  which  in  so  many  instances  is 
the  si>cret  of  false  and  ambitious  eloquence  ;  of  on  injudicious,  and,  if 
the  orator  l>en  prt'acher,  the  criminal  attempt  to  employ  to  an  undue 
extent  thoM'  qualities  which  sliall  fix  admiratiou  immediately  on  the 
spt'aker.  To  act  tlius,  is  to  aliandon  the  substance,  to  grasp  at  a 
tniduw. — But  though  the  orator  need  not  fear  lest  he  should  be  de- 
fnmded  of  his  fame,  it  will  not  flow  in  upon  him  at  the  very  moment  of 
his  .sui'cess  ;  it  is  a  reversionary  |>ossession ;  it  is  when  he  has  effected 
his  ot)ject,  when  the  excitement  of  his  audience  has  subsided,  when 
they  hare  been  induced  to  act,  or  at  least  have  resolved  to  act  us  he 
would  have  them,  it  is  then,  by  making  his  eloquence  the  subject  of 
distinct  reflectioi]  or  analysis,  it  is  then  tliat  his  |M>wer8  will  W  k*lt  anil 
hi*  meiits  appreciated. 

*  The  great  principle  w'hich  should  regulate  every  orator  in  the  ge¬ 
neral  management  ot  his  pow  ers,  is,  as  we  have  already  obai'rved,  b^t 
illustrated  by  the  manner  of  men  in  ordinary  life,  when,  little  think¬ 
ing  that  they  are  sustaining  the  character  or  performing  the  office  of 
orators,  they  are  sincerely  and  deeply  anxious  to  piTsuade  their  neigh¬ 
bour  to  some  ini|Mjrtant  otairse  of  conduct ;  to  {lerfortu  some  urgent 
<l<»ty,  ur  confer  some  much  needed  benefit.  The  man,  it  is  true,  may 
^vaut  many  of  tiic  qualifications  of  which  undoubtedly  no  public 
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Npeaker  shoald  be  destitute ;  he  may  want  education,  copiootaeti  tf 
limgua^,  and  correctness  of  style.  Still,  how  does  he  unconsdoml* 
exemplify,  in  his  conduct,  all  the  great  principles  which  ought  to 
actuate  the  orator, — and  which  did  actuate  Demosthenes !  How  doct 
he  select  just  those  arguments  which  in  his  opinion  will  be  likely  to 
prevail,  and  abstain  fn)m  all  of  a  questioTiable,  or  even  useless  cha- 
racter!  With  what  imptissioneil  earnestness,  with  what  simplicity,— 
the  inhillihle  evidence  of  sincerity, — dm»s  he  express  them  !  If,  as  it 
likely,  when  under  the  influence  of  intense  emotion,  he  expresses  him- 
self  figuratively,  how  few%  how  condensed  such  expressions  are !  All 
must  have  had  opportunities  of  seeing  practical  illustrations,  more  or 
less  striking,  of  these  remarks. 

*  But  suppose  all  this  reversed  ;  suppose  the  conduct  either  of  the 
too  philosophical,  or  of  the  t«>o  imaginative  orator,  (who,  it  must  be 
recollected,  profess  to  have  precisely  the  same  objects  in  view,  only  qq 
a  larger  scale,)  should  be  adiipted  in  private  life.  If,  for  instance,  i 
man  who  wished  to  obtain  an  imjiortant  iK'neht  from  another,  instead 
of  taking  for  granted  that  the  same  passions  and  sym])athics,  the  same 
principles  of  action,  dwelt  in  the  bosom  of  his  neighbour  as  in  hit 
own, — insttMid  of  selecting  those  ])racticul  arguments  which  suggcit 
themselves  from  the  relations  in  which  the  parties  stood  to  one  another, 
should  enter  into  certain  lengthened,  refined,  elaborate,  and,  it  maybe, 
metaphysical  arguments,  to  prove  that  benevolence  is  a  duty;  and 
after  having  thus  proved  what  the  man  never  doubted,  (who,  in  fact,  wsi 
only  in  doubt  as  to  whether  in  this  particular  case  he  was  called  to 
exercise  benevolence  or  not,)  he  should  treat  him  to  some  elaborate 
disquisition  on  the  sublimity  of  those  principles  he  inculcates ;  and 
what  is  at  least  as  bad  as  all  the  rest,  express  the  whole  of  this  edify¬ 
ing  harangue  in  the  language  of  a  florid  and  extravagant  rhetoric,  or 
in  far-fetchetl,  lal)oured,  and  fantastic  imagery  ;  —what  should  we  say? 
To  say  that  the  party  addressed  would  listen  to  the  whole  with  con¬ 
temptuous  ctH»lness,  and  he  |>ossessed  with  a  most  absolute  persuasion 
that  the  idle  talker  could  have  no  pnictical  object  in  view  whatever, 
and  cared  not  whether  he  obtaiiuHl  the  In'iiefit  he  sought  or  not,— to 
say  that  the  s|H*aker  would  infiillibly  fail  of  his  object,  and  that  he 
deserved  to  fail, — would  be  the  least. — We  should  pronounce  him  the 
mtist  egregious  fiK)l  imaginable.  And  yet  he  is  not  a  greater,— not  » 
great,  if  folly  on  a  larger  scale  Ik*  greater  folly, — as  the  orator  who 
commits  the  very  sjime  errors  in  addressing  a  public  audience. 

‘It  is  ii(»t  asserted,  iiuUH.Hl,  that  so  complete  a  departure  from  the 
principles  of  practical  rhetoric,  os  the  above,  is  often  seen  in  a  public 
speaker  ;  or  that  even  if  there  ever  were  such,  it  could,  under  such 
different  circumstances,  Im?  equally  glaring.  That  there  are  infinitely 
varied  degrees  within  which  such  faults  may  display  themselves,  does 
not  affect  the  general  principles  here  laid  down.  In  proportion  as  such 
faults  exist,  however,  they  must  necessarily  exert  a  pernicious  in¬ 
fluence,  and  in  that  pnnwrtion  w'ill  they  defeat  the  avowed,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  the  only  H  orthif  object  of  the  orator. 

‘  Neither  is  it  meant,  that  nothing  more  is  demanded  of  an  orator 
^nn  of  a^'  man  in  private  life  who  endeavours  to  persuade.  Far 
from  it.  The  difference  of  the  circumstances  will,  no  doubt,  dictate  a 
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ri^portioaable  ditference  of  conduct ;  and  the  great  ooin|>lexity  of  in* 
telUctual  effort,  which  efficient  public  speaking  implies,  requires  un¬ 
questionably  the  highest  order  of  genius.  Still  the  jrcncral  principles, 
itiinewhat  m<Mlitied,  are  in  both  cases  the  same.  The  most  effective 
eloquence  is  always  compounded  of  the  same  great  elements,  although 
they  be  conjoined  in  very  different  proportions. 

•'Whether,  indeed,  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  the  style  of 
Demosthenes  could  ever  be  introduced  into  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit, 
to  the  same  extent  as  into  that  of  the  senate  or  the  bar  ;  or,  if  at  all, 
to  what  precise  extent  they  could  be  introduce<l ;  are  questions  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  here.  At  the  same  time,  the  writer  can¬ 
not  conceid  his  opinion  that  they  might  lie  adopted  much  further,  not 
only  than  they  ever  have  been, — for  as  yet  they  have  scarcely  been 
recognized  at  all, — but  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  would  at  first 
sight  probably  be  thought  practicable. 

•  It  must  admitt^,  indeed,  that  since  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit 
has  so  much  to  do  with  the  general  principles  of  human  character  and 
conduct,  and  with  topics  which,  though  abstractedly  of  overpowering 
magnitude  and  sublimity,  ^'et  relate  to  the  future  and  invisible  world, 
far  m(»re  of  general  reasoning  and  of  imaginative  description  are  par¬ 
donable  in  this,  than  in  any  other  species  of  eloquence.  We  concede, 
also,  that  the  eloquence  ot  the  pulpit  is  in  a  great  measure  didactic  ; 
and,  moreover,  that  it  affords  little  scojic  for  that  intense  emotion, 
those  transports  of  {vassion,  (at  least  of  the  more  |Hiwerful  kinds  of 
passion,)  which  so  generally  accompany  successful  eloquence  on 
merely  secular  topics.  The  strongest  feelings  of  which  it  admits,  have 
little  in  common  with  those  turbulent  and  tumultuous  emotions  in 
which,  as  immediately  prompting  to  energetic  action,  human  nature 
m(»st  delights,  and  the  mere  display  of  which  tends  to  excite  a  sym¬ 
pathy  so  much  more  profound  than  the  exhibition  of  those  gentle  and 
subdued  feelings  which  must  ever  reign  in  the  bosom  of  the  minister  of 
Christ. 

*  All  these  abatements,  however,  by  no  means  imply  that  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  the  pulpit  is  something  totally  and  essentially  different  from 
eloquence  of  any  other  kind.  They  only  indicate  the  modifications 
and  limitations  under  which  the  same  general  principles  must  be  ap« 
plied.  As  long  as  it  Si  admitted  that  the  object  of  the  Christian  orator 
18  to  convince  and  to  persuade,  and  to  convince  that  he  may  persuade, 
—and  that,  moreover,  to  the  most  important  conduct ;  as  long  as  that 
nature  on  which  he  is  iostrumen tally  to  operate  is  essentially  tne  same ; 
and  as  long  as  the  same  great  conditions  of  persuasion  must  be  com¬ 
plied  with ;  so  long  must  the  Christian  preacher,  if  he  would  be  suc¬ 
cessful,  manage  his  tastes  and  habits,  and  discipline  his  faculties,  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  universal  rhetoric. 

'  It  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  true  reason  why  the  pulpit  has  in  pro¬ 
portion  produced  so  much  less  really  effective  eloquence  than  the  bar 
or  the  senate,  is  to  be  sought  not  so  much  in  the  different  circumstancaa 
in  which  the  preacher  is  placed,  or  (ascribed)  to  the  peculiarity  of  the 
f^bjecl-matter  of  his  eloquence,  but  to  the  melancholy  fact, — uni¬ 
versally  characteristic  of  our  fallen  race, — that  both  the  apeaker  and 
his  audience  feel  less  deeply  the  important  truths  of  religion  than  the 
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iiioht  inoonsiderablo  topics  cnimcctcil  with  the  prcRcnt  life.  The  remote, 
ness  aiul  diitiinco  of  thi»c  tniths  leave  them  compiirutively  little  power 
to  alTect  the  mind :  consoqiiciitly  the  preacher  has  often  bt*en  tenpt«4 
to  treat  tliein  in  a  cold  and  professioiiid  manner ;  and  the  audience,  u 
demand  curious  dis<]iiisitiuiis  to  please  their  reason,  or  brilliiint  illm. 
tratioii  to  amuse  and  delight  the  fancy>  rather  than  that  which  aloof 
would  satisfy  them  in  other  cases, — ])ractical  arguments  to  convinct 
the  understanding,  and  motives  directly  prom])ting  to  action. 

*  Hut  whatever  the  causes  which  have  led  to  this  result,  certain  it 
is,  that  the  priiwiplesof  the  most  effective  ch»qnence  have  been  far  k'w 
influential  in  this  de{)artment  than  in  any  other  ;  and,  should  a  n.< 
augmentation  of  piety,  or  more  just  principles  of  rhetoric  in  referenev 
to  this  subject,  or,  which  is  more  proKable,  the  concurrence  of  Iwtb, 
li^d  to  an  entire  revolution  both  of  opinion  and  practice, — a  revolation 
which  in  our  opinion  must  take  place  Inifore  the  eloquence  of  the 
pulpit  can  attain  its  proper  ascendancy  or  exercise  its  legitimate  in* 
tluence,-^the  great  mass  of  printed  sermons  will  excite  the  lustoniih- 
iiient  of  the  Christian  church. 

*  Vast  numbers  of  them,  indeed,  will  be  rend  and  admired  as  much 
as  ever,  and  justly  :  but  they  will  be  admired  for  lieing  what  theif  are, 
cxctdieiit  dissertations  on  particular  points  of  theological  science ;  or 
wonderful  sjiecimens  of  metaphysicid  subtlety  and  profound  reasoning, 
of  acute  criticism  or  ingenious  spc'culation  ;  of  l)eantifnl  and  impressive 
description ;  of  rich  and  varied  imagery :  many  of  them  will  he  re* 
garden  as  well  fitteil  for  the  closet,  where  even  j)ot‘try,  and  the  delight 
it  brings,  may  often  serve  indirectly  the  othces  of  eloquence,  as  sd* 
niirably  adu|>ted  to  the  retired  hours  of  a  contemplative  or  meditativs 
|)ietf .  Hut,  whatever  their  merits  in  these  or  other  respects,  the  great 
mass  of  **  printed  sermons  "  will  be  regarded  as  totally  destitute  of  sll 
the  diaracteristics  of  **  sermons,"  if  by  that  tenn  is  meant, — what  is 
generally  meant, — a  certain  species  of  jyersuasive  discourses.  Tbtt 
they  should  ever  have  Irvii  delivered  from  the  pulpit  with  such  pre¬ 
tensions,  and  piiblishetl  under  such  a  name,  will  justly  np^K'ar  the  most 
iistoiinding  of  paradoxes.  Few  and  far  l)etween,  indi'ed,  along  the 
vsat  range  of  pulpit  literature,  arc  those  passages  which  fully  exem¬ 
plify  the  principles  we  have  endeavoured  to  illnstrate :  at  all  events, 
tlumgh  sfMiie  favourable  specimens  might  l)e  selected  from  the  compo¬ 
sitions  of  most  eelebrated  preachers,  such  passages  have  no  sort  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  others.  Perhaps  Chrysostom  is  the  man  in  whom,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  gimenil  nrsemblancc  to  Jeremy  Taylor,  such  pis- 
soges  most  fmjuently  occur.'  pp.  xxxviii — xli. 

After  this  lung  extract,  we  shall  notl>e  expected  to  ap^Kiid  any 
observations  of  our  own.  The  whole  is  worthy  of  the  most  at¬ 
tentive  perusal  by  preachers  of  all  classes.  1 1  contains,  indectl, 
tlie  substance  of  all  that  needs  be  said  ou  pulpit  oratory,  and  u 
worthy  o£  being  expanded  into  a  treatise  or  manual  for  students  of 
tlHH>l4>g\,  We  feel  that  we  cannot  too  strongly  rceoai mend  the 
whole  Krany.  It  liears  throughout  the  marks  of  extensive  reading, 
sound  criticism,  and  a  mature  judgement.  It  only  remains  for 
UK  to  say,  that  the  edition  of  Hishop  Taylor's  works,  here  presented 
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III  ihc  public  by  Messrs.  Westlcy  and  Davis,  is  admirably 
^got  up\  It  is  altogether  the  cheapest,  most  complete,  and 
irp  should  even  say  the  handsomest  edition  that  has  ever 
Ken  published.  We  trust  its  success  will  fully  repay  the  enter¬ 
prising  spirit  which  has  sent  it  forth.  The  Essay  is  without  a 

Insnie,  but  wc  have  little  doubt  that  it  proceeds  from  the  same 
l>fn  as  pnxluced  the  masterly  preliminary  dissertation  to  Presi- 
(k’nl  Kdwanls's  Works. 


Art.  in.  Ijfttcr  to  Jjord  GUnelgj  Secretary  of  State  for  the  (colo¬ 
nies  ;  containing  a  Report,  from  personal  Observation, of  the  Work¬ 
ing  of  the  New  System  of  the  Hritish  West  India  Colonies.  By 
John  Iiiiies.  8vo.  pp.  119.  London,  1835. 

^pllE  gentleman  to  whom  the  public  arc  indebted  for  this  valu- 
^  able  Hej)ort,  having,  during  long  intercourse  with  the  West 
Indies,  experienced  inconvenience  from  never  having  been  in  the 
Colonies,  determined  last  September  to  visit  them,  in  order  to 
observe  with  bis  own  eyes  the  working  of  the  great  experiment, 
in  tbc  success  of  which  this  country  is  so  deeply  interested. 
Previously  to  bis  departure,  be  waited  upon  His  Majesty’s  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  the  C\)lonies,  to  ascertain  whether  there  were 
any  points  u|K)n  which  Government  desired  information ;  and  he 
was  furnished  by  Mr.  Spring  Rice  with  certain  heads  of  inquiry, 
as  well  as  with  letters  of  introduction  to  the  Colonial  (iovemors. 
The  colonies  which  he  visited  in  succession  are,  British  Guiana, 
Hari)a(loc8,  Trinidad,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  St.  Lucia,  Antigua, 
St.  Kitt's,  Nevis,  Dominica,  and  Jamaica ;  all  the  West  India 
inlands,  in  fact,  except  the  Bahamas,  the  Bermudas,  Tobago, 
Tortola,  Anguilla,  and  Montserrat. 

Our  readers  are  aware  tliat,  of  the  700,000  negroes  in  these 
colonics,  Jamaica  contains  nearly  one  half ;  and  Barbadocs,  which 
ranks  next  in  ))opulation,  contains  a  fourth  of  the  remainder.  Of 
tbc  white  and  free  cohxircd  |)opulation  of  the  West  Indies,  these 
two  colonies  contain  together  more  than  one-half.  The  settle- 
ment.s  of  British  Guiana  rank  next  in  importance,  comprising  a 
population  of  between  3(K)0  ami  ‘RHX)  whites,  between  7^100  and 
HOOO  free  men  of  colour,  and  90,090  negroes.  Then  follow  in 
order  of  their  population,  Trinidad,  Antigua,  Grenada,  St.  Vin¬ 
cent,  St.  Kitt’s,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Tortola,  Tobago,  Nevis, 
find  ^lontscrrat.  T’hc  success  of  the  experiment  may,  however, 
l)c  tested  as  well  on  a  small  scale  as  on  a  large  one ;  and  a  pecu¬ 
liar  interest  attaches  to  Antigua,  which  has  distinguished  itself 
I7  setting  the  noble  example  of  dis})cnsing  with  the  apprentice¬ 
ship.  ‘The  bold  step,’  Mr.  innes  remarks,  *of  masters gratui- 
‘  tously  giving  freedom  to  thirty  thousand  slaves  in  one  day,  and 
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‘  thereby  makia  g  their  own  subsistence,  and  that  of  their  familici 

*  dependent  on  the  voluntary  labour  of  those  whom  they  Q  I 

*  previously  held  in  subjection,  is,  I  believe,  without  a  parallel 
‘  in  the  annals  of  the  world.'  We  shall,  therefore,  in  thefint 
instance,  lay  before  our  readers  the  substance  of  Mr.  Innes's  Re. 
port  respecting  the  working  of  the  system  of  free  labour  in  thk 
colony.  Next,  we  shall  examine  his  account  of  the  state  of 
things  in  the  colonies  where  the  apprenticeship  system  is  workiof 
favourably  ;  viz.  Barbadoes,  Grenada,  and  St.  Kitt’s ;  and  we 
shall  then  l>e  prepared  to  estimate  the  causes  of  the  less  satis^ 
tory  results  of  the  Abolition  Act  in  the  important  colonies  of 
Jamaica  and  Guiana,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  smaller  islanda 

Antigua  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  being 
about  54  miles  in  circumference,  and  containing  59,338  acrei^ 
of  which  only  15,000  arc  uncultivated.  The  population  consist! 
of  less  than  iJOOO  whites,  about  5400  free  |)ersons  of  colour,  and 
al)oiit  30,000  negroes.  The  estimated  value  of  its  cx|x)rt8  it 
about  J’500,000.  This  island  has  for  many  years  taken  the 
lead  in  the  attention  )>aid  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
slaves;  and  Mr.  Inncs  states,  that  the  principal  reason  assigned 
for  not  taking  advantage  of  the  apprenticeship  is,  that  ^  the  slaves 

*  were  as  far  advanced  in  civilization  as  those  in  the  other  colo- 
‘  nics  are  likely  to  be  at  the  end  of  it.' 

*  After  having  conversed  with  the  negroes  here/  he  proceeds,  ‘  visited 
the  schools,  and  observed  the  respectful  deportment  and  decent  tp- 
peamnee  of  every  class  of  the  labouring  population,  1  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  apprenticeship  stands  every  chance  of  terminating  in  the 
other  colonies,  l)efore  the  apprentices  in  some  of  them  will  bear  a  com¬ 
parison  with  the  preseut  state  of  the  negroes  in  this  island.  Here, 
moral  and  religious  instruction  arc  attended  to  more  extensively  than 
I  have  witnessetl  elsew'here.  It  is  supposed  that  about  one-tifth  of  the 
whole  |)opulation  is  undergoing  instruction  ;  a  pro])ortion  that,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  exceeds  that  of  most  countries  far  advanced  in  civilization.  A 
French  admiral,  making  a  tour  of  the  island  while  I  was  there,  ex¬ 
pressed  to  me  in  strong  terms  his  surprise  and  gratitication  at  w'itness- 
ing  such  a  general  diffusion  of  the  blessings  of  education.  The  largest 
Moravian  mission  in  the  world  is  here.  There  are  twelve  ministers, 
and  at  each  settlement  there  is  a  school.  The  colony  contributes  £300 
currency  annually  in  aid  of  the  mission.  The  minister  at  the  head  of 
the  pnnci|)al  settlement  informs  me,  that  the  number  of  registered 
Moravians  exceeds  15,(KX)*.  If  any  of  these  conduct  themselves  im¬ 
properly  in  any  relation  of  life,  they  are  expelled,  or  suspended  until 
their  penitence  is  made  manifest.  The  Moravians,  however,  do  not 


•  The  United  Brethren  have  twenty-six  si^ttlemcnts  in  the  West 
India  Islands  and  Dutch  Guiana,  which  have  under  their  care  38,31fl 
negroes,  of  whom  13,236  are  communicants. 
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outstrip  in  ieal  the  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  tome  of 
nhoui  labour  greatly  beyond  their  strength.' 

Mr.  I  ones  does  not  mention  the  Wesleyan  Mission  in  Antigua, 
which  has  six  stations,  under  five  Missionaries,  and  numbers 
^^40  memlx'rs  ‘  in  society.''  The  favourable  picture  he  draws 
of  the  results  of  these  efforts,  is  supported  by  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Commons"  Select  Committee  in  1832,  by  Mr.  Loving, 
s  gentleman  of  colour,  the  Editor  of  a  Weekly  Register  pub- 
H^ed  in  his  native  colony.  After  stating  that,  of  late  years, 
t  remarkable  inprovement  in  the  state  of  manners  among  the  free 
persons  of  colour  had  taken  place,  he  is  asked,  ‘  To  what  do  you 
*  sttribute  that  alteration  of  manners  ?'  ‘  I  attribute  it,"  is  his 

reply, '  to  the  increased  advance  in  education  as  well  as  in  spin- 
‘  tual  knowledge." 

*  Has  any  remarkable  improvement  taken  place  lately  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  free  population  of  Antigua  ? — It  has. 

*  Has  a  correspoiuliiig  improvement  taken  place  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  slave  population  ? — Unquestionably  it  has,  and  I  can  very  easily  ac¬ 
count  for  It.  It  must  be  well  known  to  |)ersons  who  have  given  the  sul)- 
ject  any  attention,  that,  since  the  earliest  history  of  the  colonies,  the  la¬ 
bours  uf  the  missionaries  there  have  been  most  incessant  and  mitat  indefii- 
ti^ble  in  instructing  and  enlightening  the  minds  of  all  their  congrega¬ 
tions,  both  free  and  slaves :  the  slaves  especially,  being  the  largest  num¬ 
ber,  they  have  paid  particular  attention  to.  At  that  time  the  exertioiia 
of  the  Established  Church  slept ;  and  I  may  go  os  far  as  to  say,  that  of 
the  whole  of  the  impulation,  not  one-tenth  belonged  to  the  Establish¬ 
ed  Church ;  nor  did  even  that  tenth  derive  the  benefit  they  ought  to 
have  got  from  religious  instruction  from  that  Establishment. 

*  What  were  the  estalilishmcnts  from  which  they  derived  instruc¬ 

tion  ? — The  Moravian  and  Wt?sleyan,  not  the  Baptist:  they  have 
never  l)een  in  the  Windward  Islands.  This  uniform  degree  of  per- 
wverance  on  the  part  of  the  sectarians  has  advanced  the  slaves  consi¬ 
derably  in  moral  and  religious  knowledge ;  but  I  am  happy  to  say 
thst,  since  that  quarter  of  the  world  has  been  erected  into  a  bishopric, 
the  Bishop  of  ^rbadoes  has  used  the  most  indefatigable  exertions 
which  could  possibly  have  been  expected  from  him,  to  assist  in  further 
advancing  that  knowledge  which  had  become  so  prevalent  by  the  ex¬ 
ertions  of  the  Wesleyan  and  Moravian  missionaries . I  attribute 

the  sudden  advance  in  the  education  of  the  lower  orders  to  the  erection 
of  schools  by  the  Church  F^stablishment ;  because,  notwithstanding  the 
very  great  disposition  which  the  sectarians  had  to  do  the  utmost  in 
their  power,  yet,  the  want  of  pecuniary  means  frequently  prevented 
them  from  extending  that  knowledge  in  the  way  they  would  otherwise 
have  done ;  but  the  bishop  having  been  furnished  with  ample  means 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  schools,  he  has  done  so ;  and  the  ministers 
of  the  Gos|)el  there  being  under  the  direction  of  a  most  able  man,  the 
archdeacon,  aided  as  he  is  by  the  rector  of  the  parish  of  8t.  John,  I 
think  that  matters  arc  now  going  on,  in  the  scale  of  religious  education, 
most  cheeringly  indeed . Ot  all  the  islands  in  that  archipelago,  it 
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has  been  ;Kknnwledge<l  on  all  haads,  that  the  island  of  Antigua 
more  intelligent  slave  population  than  any  other/ 

^finutes  of  Evidence,  1934 _ I937. 

Mr.  Loving  subsequently  stated,  that  he  thought  ninc-tembnf 
the  slaves  of  Antigua  attended  some  place  of  religious  worship. 

The  experiment  which  Mr.  Innes  considers  as  so  bold  a  one^ 
had,  indeed,  been  already  made  in  this  island  on  a  small  scale.  U  I 
December,  182}],  .*]7^  captured  negroes  and  36  Creole  escheated 
slaves  were  enfranchised  by  the  Crown ;  and  Mr.  Loving  jusUj 
adduces  the  conduct  of  these  people  since  their  liberation,  at 
fair  proof  by  which  to  ascertain  the  htness  of  any  colonial  slavei 
^  for  s|HTdy  emancipation.'  Some  of  them  had  been  in  the  islaad 
as  long  hack  as  fourteen  years ;  others  had  Ix^en  ^  not  many  yem 
‘  from  their  native  wilds.’  Almost  all  had  attached  themselvn 
either  to  the  Moravian  or  Methmlist  communions,  or  to  the  Ei* 


tablished  Church.  Five  months  after  their  emancipation.  Sir 
Patrick  Ross  expressed  his  satisfaction,  in  a  despatch,  at  being 
able  to  re]X)rt  to  the  Home  Government,  that  he  had  not  received 
a  single  complaint  against  them  ;  that  not  one  of  them  had  beet 
committed  by  a  magistrate  for  the  most  trifling  offence;  that  therr 
had  not.  to  his  knowledge,  been  any  application  from  then  oa 
the  score  of  poverty,  and  that  they  appeared  to  he  in  gencfil 
industriously  occupitnl  in  providing  for  their  own  livelihood*. 
In  August,  18.31,  Viscount  Howick  stated,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  his  entire  satisfaction  with  the  result  of  the  expeti- 
ment,  and  the  encouragement  he  had  thence  derived  to  proceed 
to  the  emancination  of  all  slaves  belonging  to  the  Crown,  b 
every  colony  where  such  were  to  be  found.  Mr.  Loving,  in  June, 
1832,  bears  his  testimony,  not  only  to  their  continued  good  cob> 
duct,  but  to  their  exemplary  industry'.  ‘  With  the  solitary  ei- 
‘  ceptiun  of  a  case  of  petit  larceny,'  he  says,  ‘  no  others  of  their 
‘  whole  numlier  had  lieen  guilty  of  any  breach  of  the  laws  of  the 
‘  island'  down  to  the  ]H*rio<l  when  he  left  it  in  the  July  precedng. 

‘  With  reference  to  their  industry,  it  is  notorious  that  most  rf 

*  the  laborious  work  in  the  town  of  St.  John  is  performed  by 
‘  them.  Rut  the  most  remark>ible  facts  are,  that  not  fewer  thin 

*  five  per  cent,  have  purchased  their  own  houses,  including  threr 

*  freeholds ;  and  of  the  37I  who  received  their  certificates  of 

*  liberation,  only  one  man  and  five  women  have  returned  upon 

*  the  bounty  of  the  Crown,  and  even  these  were  obliged  to  doio 
‘  by  medical  advice,  because  they  were  decrepit,  and  unfit  fcr 
‘  labour.'  (Minuteaof  E]videnre  bt^fore  the  Comtnims^  CorntnUtot* 
1988.) 

It  is  from  no  wish  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  the  coloniits  rf 


*  Minutes  of  Evidence  bcfitrc  the  I^rdn’  Committee*  p.  922. 
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that  wc  adduce  thcac  facts  to  shew  Uiat  they  acted  with- 
inii  rashness  in  giving  immediate  freedom  to  their  slaves.  In  one 
only  they  ran  any  risk  of  inconvenience.  Hitherto,  no 
fr«e  men  h^  been  suffered  by  the  planters  to  engage  themselves 
^  agricultural  labourer^  lest  they  should  inioct  into  the  minds 
pf  slaves,  ‘  notions  of  liberty  incompatible  with  the  interests 
*  (if  their  owners.'  The  neoessar)'  consequence  of  this  precaution 
nas.  to  fix  a  stigma  upon  field  labour,  so  that,  apart  ^rtitn  its  ee- 
ixrity,  the  employment  would  be  regarded  by  a  free  negro  as 
degradation.  Mr.  Levying  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  one-third 
of  the  slaves,  if  emancipate  at  once,  would  not  return  to  field 
labour,  unless  some  law  were  passed  for  the  purpose  of  confining 
them  to  those  pursuits  in  life  to  which  they  had  Wen  brought  up. 
Xhe  third  part  who  would  not  so  labour  would,  he  conceivetl,  l>o 
pfTRons  that  had  been  disgusted  with  the  life  they  had  hitherto 
lived,  anti  which  they  wish^  to  get  rid  of,  Itccause  they  deemed  it 
a  punishment.  The  remaining  two>thirds,  he  thought,  would 
attach  themselves  strictly  to  the  soil,  from  the  strengu  of  their 
local  associations. 

*  Notwithstanding  this  attachment  to  the  place  of  their  birth,  and 
notwithstanding  this  fear  of  want,  still  you  state  that  your  belief  is, 
thflt  the  first  immediate  consequence  of  emancipation  u'ould  he,  one- 
third  of  the  whole  population  having  recourse  to  a  vagabond  life  1 
am  of  opinion  that  one- third  of  them,  from  hard  Irmiment  and  cruel 
usa^c,  and  other  things,  have  so  completely  turned  their  minds  against 
a^icultural  pursuits,  that,  in  the  event  of  emancipation,  they  would 
|iut  down  the  hoe,  expecting  that  they  could  get  labour  of  a  lighter 
description  elsewhere,  by  which  they  would  be  able  to  maintain  them¬ 
selves. 

'  Then  the  first  effect  of  emancipation  would  be,  either  a  suppression, 
by  force,  of  this  vugaliondism  of  one-third  of  the  whole  population,  or 
a  civil  convulsion  in  the  island  ? — Exactly  so.' 

Minutes  of' Etidence,  lOfid, 

The  apprehension  expressed  by  this  witness,  and  participated 
by  other  sincere  friends  to  the  abolition  of  slavery',  liad,  tliere  can 
be  no  doubt,  considerable  influence  in  suggesting  the  K’hetne  of 
the  apprenticeship  ;  an  expedient,  however,  which,  it  required  no 
fmtfound  knowledge  of  human  nature,  nor  any  pretematarai  tort • 
sight,  to  predict,  would  go  far  towards  nullifying  the  Abolition 
Act,  wherever  it  should  he  relied  upon  as  the  means  ok'  coercing 
labour  ;  while,  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  vagabondage,  fiolioe 
restrictions  would  have  been  quite  as  efficacious,  'liie  planters 
of  Antigua  had  the  good  sense  to  perceive  this,  and  they  resolved 
to  dispense  with  the  purgatorial  scheme.  Our  readers  shall  now 
have  Mr.  Innes's  report  of  the  result.  At  the  coiumcncetncnt  of 
the  ex}ieriment,  the  attendance  of  tlie  field  negroes  was  extremely 
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imgiiUr ;  owing,  he  thinks,  to  the  rntc  of  wage*  being  fixed  iw 

hi^h. 

‘Towards  the  end  of  September,  the  planters  liecame  so 
alarmed,  that  an  investigation  was  instituted,  and  the  secret  couaol 
to  whom  it  was  intnisten,  after  obtaining  returns  of  the  workinj^  if 
the  system  on  eighty  estates,  (half  the  numl)er  in  the  island,)  madei 
most  gloomy  report.  (Gradually,  however,  the  attendance  incmani. 
and  it  is  now  estimated  that  there  are  at  work  (I  do  not  meaa  o«! 
tinuously  labouring,  but  giving  a  fair  share  of  lal>our  for  four  or  firr 
days  in  the  week)  about  of  tkojtr  who  worked  as  slava.  The 

remaining  third  consists  of  young  jwritont  sent  to  school  by  their 
rentSf  and  o/'  men  and  women  settled  in  town  in  various  employwteuU. 
There  arc  very  few,  capable  of  working,  who  do  not  work  at  all ;  aad 
I  have  not  heard  of  more  than  half  a  dosen  w'ho  have  left  the  island.' 

On  returning  to  Antigua  from  St.  Kitt's,  Mr.  Inncs  found  that 
twenty -four  lal)ourers  had  gone  to  St.  Lucia,  to  work  the  souffrim 
there.  Here,  then,  is  just  the  proportion  which  Mr.  Loving  un. 
cipated,  namely,  one-third,  who  have  withdrawn  from  field  labow; 
but  mark  the  difference  between  his  apprehension  of  what  Uiai 
one-third  would  betake  themselves  to,  and  the  fact.  Instead  of 
having  recourse  to  a  vagabond  life,  they  are  either  at  school,  or 
‘  settled  in  town  in  various  employments.’  There  is  no  vaga. 
bondism  to  suppress ;  nor  has  there  taken  place  the  slighicM 
civil  convulsion.  ^  On  estates  where  the  planter  or  attorney  hai 
^  the  tact  to  conciliate,  and  to  make  the  lalmurers  feel  that  be  k 
^  their  friend,’  Mr.  Inncs  proceeds  to  state,  ^  the  crops  are  takes 
^  off*  without  much  difficulty  ;  whereas,  on  plantations  where  the 

*  planter,  attorney,  or  other  {)erson  in  authority  is  unpopular, 

‘  there  is  very  great  difficulty,  and  the  general  business  of  the 
‘  estates  cannot  be  kept  up ;  the  consequence  of  which  is  a  saai- 
‘  tice  of  a  ]x>rtion  of  the  present  crop,  and  the  certainty  of  that  d 
‘  a  still  greater  part  of  next  year’s.’  Now  we  all  know  what  is  ta 
he  understood  by  the  unpopularity  of  a  person  in  authority.  TW 
cases  alluded  to  are  those  to  which  Mr.  Loving  referred,  when  he 
stateil,  that,  from  ^  hard  treatment  and  cruel  usage  ’,  a  large 
portion  of  the  slaves  had  become  so  thoroughly  disgusted  wkk 
agricultural  labour,  that  he  iinticipated  they  would  at  once  pat 
down  the  hoe.  It  appears  that  they  have  not  done  so,  Imt,  eves 
on  these  estates,  continue  to  labour,  though,  as  might  reasonably 
be  expected,  with  neither  the  good-will  nor  the  regularity  that 
they  manifest  where  they  have  been  well  treated.  Can  we  widi 
it  to  be  otherwise?  Even  the  |>opular  planters  have,  it  is  added, 
found  it  necessary  to  stimulate  them  ‘  by  making  the  industriev 

*  of  the  first  class  to  earn  about  a  dollar  a  week  during  crop-tise’; 
(we  presume,  by  introducing  task-work;)  but,  after  crop,  wbsa 
there  is  comparatively  little  to  do,  such  a  stimulus  would  not,  * 
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i>  jidinittrd,  he  neccJMMir}' ;  and  ‘  it  may  rather  be  cikpocu^,  that 
*  fven  the  wapres  originally  fixed  will  not  be  mainuined.^  I><n 
siTous  of  comparing  the  present  expenses  of  estates,  the  business 
(/irhich  proceeds  satisfactorily,  with  the  expenses  durinc  slavery, 
Mr.  Innes  went  into  details  with  several  planters,  and  he  found 
die  expenses  under  the  two  systems  nearly  the  mme. 

‘  The  planter  has,  as  formerly,  to  maintain  the  old  and  infirm,  but 
^  If,  rrliered  fi^>m  the  burden  of  the  children.  The  expense  of  medioat 
attendance  is  genemlly  reduced  one-third  ;  there  are  no  Chriatmat  or 
rtther  extni  alio^vances  ;  and  these  ailvantages,  added  to  the  saving  of 
M  and  clothing,  are  fully  equal  to  the  wages  paid.*  • 

Mr.  Wildmau,  an  experienced  planter,  calculated  that  the  coal 
of  bis  slaves,  converted  into  money,  taking  aged,  and  young 
children,  and  females  into  the  account,  averaged  51.  per  head, 
|icT  annum.  Now  it  can  hardly  he  supposed  that,  including  the 
iced  and  children,  more  than  three-fifths  could  he  effident  la- 
hnuTcrs.  If,  then,  for  five  slaves  costing  251.  per  annum,  the 
planter  had  to  employ  three  at  the  above  rate  of  wages,  averaging 
for  the  three  classes  leas  than  lOd.  per  day,  and  tlicy  worked  all 
the  year  round  five  days  a  week,  this  would  amount  to  about  31/., 
being  10/.  Ikf.  4</.  per  head.  But  he  would  not  require  this 
amount  of  labour  all  the  year  round ;  and,  except  in  crop  time, 
this  rate'  of  wages,  it  seems,  is  not  likely  to  be  maintained.  It  is 
therefore  evident  that,  b\’  a  wise  economy  of  labour,  the  expense 
flf  the  nev  system  might  be  brought  far  below  that  of  the  old 
one.  And  Mr.  Innes^’s  testimony,  confirming  our  previous  cal-, 
eolations,  leaves  on  our  minds  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  Absentee 
proprietors  indeed,  he  says,  can  have  no  rcKanrr  on  tbetr  estates 
being  sources  of  revenue,  except  by  letting  them  to  persons  on 
the  spot ;  and  he  gives  the  following  instructive  illustration  of 
his  position. 

*  There  is  a  fine  estate  herc»  which,  1  believe,  will  not  |iay  iu  ex¬ 
penses  this  year  from  the  crop ;  and  it  is  the  general  opinion,  that  next 
year's  crop  would,  to  the  prvf)rieior,  hi*  unproductive :  yet,  the  gentle* 
mn  who  nas  charge  of  it  has  just  taken  it  on  least*,  at  a  rent  <»f  JOfXI/. 
sterhug  per  annum  for  the  first  thret*  years,  and  12U0/.  a  year  there- 
^ifter ;  considering,  no  doubt,  that  when  freed  from  the  restricted  au- 


*  The  wages  fixed  on  were  1^.  9c/.  currency  per  day  lor  iatMHurers  of 
the  first  cia^  on .  sugar  etlateh^  and  U.  (k/.  currency  for  the  second 
dais.  From  Mr.Xioviug’s  evidence  it  appears^  that  Um  wages  of  free 
^damrers  in  the  town^  as  artisans^  is  about  is.  (k/.  siarliuf  per  day^  or 
3*.  currency.  In  Porto  Kico,  a  free  labourer  will  work  in  the  field 
Runrist*  to  sunset  for  about  Ir.  sterling  per  day.  In  Cubo>  the 
of  wrages  for  working  on  a  sugar-plantation  is  deeuiotl  high  at  ,tyyn 
P^taK  (about  Ir.  fid.). 
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Uioritv  of  an  iipMit,  ami  invosteil  with  the  jatwerof  a  principal^  he  will 
l>€  ahfc  to  bring  liack  and  retain  the  lalNnirem  who  have  left  the  cetitt 
//  h  iMpfMktnl  that  he  mil  realize  largely  hy  the  lease,  and  the  ^ 
prietor  has  at  the  sjiine  time  a  certain  income,  gooil  security 
given  for  the  rent.  Other  estates  have  lieen  let  recently,  on  te^ 
Muppose<l  to  be  iMMiehcial  alike  to  landlord  and  tenant.  These  transactieni 
ikliew  that  jiersons  of  experience  calculate  on  the  eventual  succeti  cf 
free  labour  in  this  island.’ 

Surely  these  facts  will  open  the  eyes  of  absentee  proprietor!  b 
this  country.  Another  very  striking  fact  is  adduced  in  the  Author'i 
report  of  St.  V  incent,  which  will  not  l>e  out  of  place  here,  » 
shewing  how  advantageously  the  expenses  of  cultivation  might 
be  diminished  by  the  introduction  of  a  better  system  of  has. 
bandry. 


*  In  support  of  this  opinion  I  may  quote  the  experience  of  a  geatkw 
man  in  the  island  (St.  \  incent),  who  in  a  few  years  has  renden^  nm 
imptirtant  services  to  the  colony*  Although  not  brought  up  to  fanniag, 
he  had  attended  to  the  cultivation  of  a  niece  of  land  near  his  resideaoe 
in  Yorkshire.  BtMiig  a  man  of  research,  lie  sought  information  frn 
iigricultural  publications  and  practical  farmers,  and  soon  acquired  oow- 
sidcrahle  knowledge.  Finding  his  estate  in  this  island  managed  at 
great  expense  in  prop<irtion  to  its  crops,  he  determined  to  visit  it,  tad 
endeavour  to  discover  the  cause  and  apply  a  remedy.  After  residisg 
a  short  time  on  his  plantation,  he  took  the  management  into  his  owi 
hands.  Ruin  was  universally  pnnlicted.  Instead  of  the  verificstMi 
of  this  prediction,  he  is  now  admitted  to  he  one  of  the  most  enHght* 
eued  as  well  as  successful  planters  in  the  island.  He  has  greatly  ia> 
duced  expenses ;  ( in  some  departments  more  than  one  half; )  and  he 
has  almost  doubled  the  crops.  He  is  more  fortunate  than  his  Migh> 
flours  in  haviug  abundance  of  land,  which  enables  him,  without  diai- 
nution  of  caue^cultivation,  to  allow  rest  to  one-fourth ;  he  has  Uogia 
his  apprentices  the  best  way  of  cultivating  their  provision  groiiDd: 
without  allowing  any  of  it  to  rest,  he  has  so  arranged  the  successwarf 
crops,  that  the  same  article  will  only  be  raised  from  the  same  gronod 
at  intervals  of  six  years,  which  prevents  its  impoverishment ;  he  h» 
thus  given  them  an  interest  in  what  >vas  formerly  only  a  labour;  ni 
he  has  no  apprehension  that  his  apprentices  will  desert  him  on  ^ 
Icruuiiatioii  of  the  apprenticeship.  Should  any  leave  him,  he  doolto 
not  that  there  will  be  comjietitioii  for  the  vacant  cottages  and  grou*^ 
instead  of  his  haviug  to  seek  for  occupants.’ 

So  strong  is  the  attachment  of  the  negroes,  indeed,  to  ihar 
cottages  and  grounds,  that,  in  this  same  island,  several  non-pi«- 
dial  apprentices,  who  are  entitled  to  freeilom  in  1838,  have,  fa 
the  sake  of  retaining  them,  applied  to  be  classed  as  praediak 
that  they  may  not  be  free  till  1840.  Under  such  circumstaBces. 
what  room  can  there  lie  to  fear  a  withdrawment  of  labourers  fro® 
the  soil  ?  Nothing  but  cruel  treaiiiicnt  could  drive  them  away. 


90 


I  fu  I  Ami  Gleneip, 

\  Hut  we  hiive  yet  to  notice  the  oyienition  of  the  free  lahonr  *▼*- 
I  in  Antipov  upon  the  interests  of  the  nejrroes  thcmficlves.  TT»e 

i  ch«nf!e,  Air.  Innes  remarks,  has  operated  unequally. 

‘  The  man  who  has  merely  to  labour  for  himaelf,  has  benefited 
Urf!«ly*  whilst  the  mother  of  young  children  has  had  to  submit  to  a 

increast*  of  labour  and  care . The  motkerf  genrraliy  nre  90 

anxious  for  fhc  eduratum  their  children^  that  mao^  are  kept  at  echotJ 
afirr  they  arc  rapahtr  of  working  for  .mhxijttenre.  This  deprives  the 
liter  of  many  of  those  on  whom  he  had  mlnilated  to  form  his  third 

{k»  or  gang . As  marriages  increase,  (and  they  nrr  inereaem^ 

raoidiy,)  the  custom  of  throwing  the  whole  support  of  children  on  the 
PMither  will  diminish  ;  and  as  domestic  comforts  advance,  females  will 
be  pragressively  withdrawn  from  held  labour.  This  is  a  necessary 
I  ojosequeure,  to  which  the  planters  must  not  shut  their  eyes ;  they* 

1  Biust  endeavour  to  counterbalance  such  loss  of  labour  by  t^ing  ad- 

I  ruiUgt'  of  discoveries  and  inventions  for  abridging  it.* 

I  Tins  caution,  except  so  far  as  the  wisdom  of  oconoroit- 

Iing  labour,  can  scarcely  be  necessary ,  since  any  withdrawment  of 
hands  arising  from  the  advance  of  civilization  is  sure  to  be  coun- 
I  terbalanccd  by  the  natural  increase  of  the  labouring  population ; 

I  ind  both  together,  by  at  ofiirc  increasing  the  competition  for  cm- 
j  ployment  and  for  local  settlement,  and  by  creating  fresh  motives 
j  to  industry ,  cannot  fail  to  give  the  planters,  before  long,  an  amply 
sufficient  command  of  labour :  so  that  wages  will  speedily  be  re^ 

I  duoed  to  their  minimum.  Even  now,  wherever  task-work  it  had 
I  recourse  to,  the  labourers  perform  it  expeditiously  ;  atkl  Mr.  Imies 
I  admits  that  it  might  be  introduced  much  more  extensively  with 

I  advantage. 

We  now  leave  it  to  the  verdict  of  oar  readers,  to  decide 
whether  the  experiment  of  substituting  wage^  far  the  whip  baa 
not  succeeded  in  Antigua  to  as  great  an  extent  as  the  most  san- 
I  pine  Abolitionist  ever  ventured  to  anticipate.  Tliat  the  tranaiUon 
has  been  made  without  any  disturbance,  with  scarcely  any  tern- 
[  porary  inconvenience,  without,  so  far  as  appears,  any  (osa  to  the 

^  planters  in  this  Island,  is,  we  admit,  greatly  owing  to  the  laudable 

\  ittoition  which  had  previously  been  given  to  the  moral  and  n~ 

lipous  instruction  of  the  slaves.  That  fact,  however,  leaves 
I  without  excuse  the  slave-holders  of  other  colonies,  who  have  dia- 

I  countenanced  and  even  vehemently  opposed  any  similar  efforts  to 

I  prepare  the  negroes  groaning  under  their  tyranny  for  emancipa> 

j  tion ;  nor  can  they  he  allowed  to  take  advantage  of  their  own 

^rong,  by  detaining  the  slaves  in  bondage,  because  tlicy  have  kept 
them  in  ignorance  and  degradation  so  as  to  disqualify  tliem 
iM>rally  for  a  stau*  of  freedom.  That,  under  such  circumstances, 
DO  inconvenience  should  result  from  the  liberation  of  the  slaves, 
oould  not  he  reasonably  expected.  But  it  is  evident,  from  die 
Antigua  experiment,  that  the  causes  which  rendered  a  transition 
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from  blavc  lalnnir  to  free  lalxnir  at  all  hazardous},  are  to  be 
Molvcil  int4)  the  vicious  economy  which  had  l)ecome  identitied  with 
the  old  system, — viz.  al)Kenteei8m,  had  husbandry,  exclusive  it- 
liance  upon  manual  laliour,  and  the  sacrifice  of  capital  to  product 
imnif'diate  returns  in  the  shaix*  of  sugar-crops,  which,  like  th( 
gold  mines  of  Brazil,  have  proved  ruinous  riches  to  most  of  theb 
|H)ssessors.  We  shall  see  presently,  that  the  only  doubt  thtiie. 
mains  as  to  the  safety  and  expctliency  of  an  immediate  adoptioi; 
of  free  lalwur  throughout  the  colonies,  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Innei, 
or  indeeil  of  any  comjH‘tent  witness,  relates  exclusively  to  tbe 
cultivation  of  that  ‘  precious  bane,’ — the  staple  of  the  sugir 
colonies. 

Let  us  now  sec  how  the  apprenticeship  scheme  is  reported  to 
Ih?  succeeding  in  some  of  the  colonies.  The  island  in  which  Mr. 
Innes  found  it  ‘  working  more  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  plantirs 
“  than  in  any  other  colony,’  is  St.  Christopher’s,  commonly  called 
St.  Kitt’s. 

*  Planters  who  had  anticipated  difficulty  in  taking  off  their  cmja, 
admit  that  they  have  ex|M'rienco<l  none,  and  that  the  work  for  the  ca* 
suing  crop  is  further  adviuiced  than  usual.  Even  the  termination  if 
the  apprenticeship  is  now  hM>keil  forw^ard  to  with  diminislu^d  appiv- 
hension,  and  there  are  pt'rsons  of  propc'rty  in  the  island  desirous  of  b- 
crtnising  their  stake  in  land.  This  happy  state  of  affairs  is  acoonntic 
for  by  the  negroes  having  discoveriHl,  on  tlie  outbreaking  in  Auguft. 
that  insubordination  would  be  promptly  suppressed  and  sevenh 
punished ;  while  the  sti(>endiary  nuigistrates,  by  their  firmness,  Uugki 
the  ap[)rentices  that  good  conduct  aloue  could  avail  them.* 

These  circumstances  have,  no  doubt,  had  a  beneficial  infc- 
ence ;  but  they  will  not,  of  themselves,  account  for  the  good  «»• 
duct  of  the  labourers.  Mr.  Innes  does  not  ail  vert  to  the  info- 
ence  which  eilucatiun  or  religious  instruction  may  have  had  upor. 
the  negroes  of  this  colony,  further  than  is  indicated  by  the  sigin- 
ficant  remark,  that  ‘  the  schools  are  numerous  and  well  attended.' 
The  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  has  five  missionaries  in  db 
island,  who  tKreupy  seven  stations ;  and  there  are,  according  tr 
the  last  Ue|H>rt,  2,495  members  in  society.  The  Moravians  haw 
also  long  had  a  mission  here.  It  is  evident  that  the  instructs* 
of  the  |>eople  has  been  better  attended  to  than  in  most  of  tk 
colonies;  and  we  infer  from  Mr.  Innes’s  report,  that  agricuHw 
is  in  a  much  more  improved  state.  The  plough  is  in  extensiw 
use  ;  there  are  about  five  steam-engines,  and  the  same  number  rf 
water-mills ;  and  an  Agricultural  Society  was  formed  in  1851^ 
with  a  view  to  encourage  free  labour.  That  it  has  not  succeedsd 
in  inducing  free  |)crson8  to  work  on  sugar-estates,  is  not 
nrising,  considering  the  idea  of  degradation  connected  with  wbn 
lias  hitherto  been  slave  labour.  On  one  estate,  the  proww^ 
has  ailopteil  a  system  of  free  labour  without  relinquishing  the  ap 
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rcnticc^hip,  and  says,  it  gives  satisfaction.  The  apprentices  ane 
Ljii  for  task- work,  not  by  the  day,  and  find  themselves  in  food 
and  clothing.  On  another  estate,  unqualified  freedom  was  given, 
on  the  1st  of  August,  to  all  the  slaves,  amounting  to  264;  of 
whom  only  thirty-six  continued  to  work  on  the  estate  for  hire, 
tnd  these  not  regularly ;  the  remainder  having  dispersed  them- 
jclvcs  over  the  island.  We  suspect  that  the  proprietor  of  tliis 
esuu'^  was  an  absentee,  and  that  the  attorney  to  whom  it  was  then 
let,  was  ‘  unftopfilar.’'  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  otlier- 
wisc  so  large  a  proportion  would  have  left  the  spot. 

The  scheme  of  uniting  free  labour  with  the  apprenticeship  has 
been  adopted  by  a  Nevis  planter  on  one  of  two  estates  whit^  he 
btdds  in  that  island,  where  the  apprenticeship  system  is  working 
worse  than  in  any  other  colony  visited  by  Mr.  Innes:  on  his 
other  estate,  ‘the  apprentices  reject  the  arrangement!’  Nevis 
docs  not  contain  half  the  number  of  negroes  that  are  found  in  St. 
Kitfs ;  but  the  contrast  between  the  state  of  the  two  adjoining 
islands  is  very  striking.  The  explanation  given  by  Mr.  Innes 
is,  that  ‘  many  of  the  estates  there  arc  managed  by  inexpericnoed 
‘  persons ;  the  overseers  arc  frequently  hired  merely  for  crop 
'  time ;  and  the  consequence  is,  constant  complaints  botli  by  and 
‘  against  the  apprentices.’  Not  only  is  the  agriculture  of  this 
island  far  behind  that  of  St.  Kitt’s,  but  the  handful  of  whites 
who  liave  here  enacted  the  two-fold  part  of  legislators  and  slave¬ 
holders,  appear  to  enjoy  an  unenviable  prtveminenoe  in  every 
moral  disqualification.  It  is  a  fact  which  speaks  strongly  against 
the  planters  of  Nevis,  as  compared  with  those  of  St.  Kitt’s;  that 
while,  on  the  slave  population  of  the  latter,  amounting  in  1817 
to  20,16^1,  there  was  a  decrease  of  only  100  in  the  ten  years  fol¬ 
lowing,  the  decrease  in  Nevis  during  eleven  years,  on  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  0,600,  was  190,  or  nearly  four  times  as  great. 

Nevis  is  tlie  island  in  which,  about  twenty  years  ago,  Edward 
Huggins  was  indicted  by  tlie  law-ofiiccr  of  the  crown  lor  flogging 
a  slave  to  death  in  the  public  market-place,  and  was  acquitted, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Act  on  wliich  he  was  tried  was  never  in- 
tended  to  be  enforced,  but  was  passed  only  to  silence  the  zealots 
in  England.  The  facts  were  admitted ;  but  their  diabolical  per- 
petratoi  was  defended  and  upheld  by  the  majority  of  the 
planters ;  and  some  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly  lost  their 
seats  at  the  next  election  for  taking  part  against  him  I  The  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  that  iniquitous  petty  legislature,  in  mockery  and  de- 
fi|mce  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Home  Government,  have 
^cd  in  their  spirit  with  tliose  of  the  Jamaica  Assembly  and 
VC  infer  from  a  statement  in  the  last  Report  of  the  Wesleyan 
Missionar}’  Society,  that  a  similar  feeling  prevails  with  respect  to 


See  Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  \^ol.  III.  pp.  7S,  HJ. 
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the  lal>our8  of  the  missionaries  there.  The  passage  we  refer  to  u 
as  follows : 

‘  We  have  in  the  course  of  the  year  opened  one  new  chapi‘1,  and  en- 
large<l  our  other 
above  1J(K)  extra  sittings 


three ;  but,  notwithstanding  having  thus  provided 
sittings,  our  places  of  worship  are  still  well  filW 


places  ot  worsnin  are  still  well  filled, 
and  sometimes  overflowing.  The  above  new  chapel  was  kindly  and 
spontaneously  fitted  up  for  our  use  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  Hon.  G. 
wehbe,  Chief  Justice  of  the  island,  whose  liberal  and  friendly  dispo. 
Kition  has  not  only  vindicated  our  character  and  conduct  when  aspntrd 
ftoth  in  and  out  of  the  Legislature,  during  the  powerful  excitement 
connected  with  the  change  in  the  negroes'  condition,  but  has  alio 
aided  us  in  carrying  into  effect  many  plan.s  for  the  extension  of  our 
work.  We  feel  it  a  duty  to  acknowledge  the  hand  of  God  in  raising 
ns  up  such  a  friend,  at  a  time  when  the  tide  of  ])opular  feeling  among 
a  certain  class  ran  |)owerfully  against  us.'  •  Report  for  1835,  p,  56. 

Mr.  Innes  tells  us,  that  there  is  no  police  force  in  this  island, 
nor  any  treadmill,  nor  any  cells  for  solitary  confinement ;  that, 
consequently,  there  is  little  use  in  ordering  punishments;  that 
‘  to  send  an  apprentice  to  prison  is  to  gratify  him,  the  rations 
‘  being  liberal,  with  abundant  space  for  exercise.’  Such  were  the 
representations,  no  doubt,  which  he  received  from  the  planters; 
and  which  shew  that  they  still  rely  u|>on  coercion  alone,  in  order 
to  ‘  enforce  the  lalwur  allowed  by  law.’  We  hear  nothing  of 
schools ;  and  the  pious  efforts  of  the  missionaries  are  evidently 
ni>t  countenancetl  by  the  legislature.  Under  such  circumstances, 
who  can  wonder  to  find  it  stated,  that  ‘  the  greatest  gloom  and 
‘despondency  prevail*?  Mr.  Innes  says,  ‘he  should  not  be 
‘  surprised  to  find  it  proposed  in  the  House  of  Assembly  to  forego 
‘  the  apprenticeship’;  although,  he  adds,  he  ‘  cannot  understm 
‘  how  labour  can  be  secured  in  freedom,  when,  under  apprentice- 
‘  ship,  the  attempt  to  enforce  it  thus  fails.*  Tliat,  after  visiting 
Antigua,  he  should  not  understand  this,  is  strange.  The  ap¬ 
prenticeship  worked  by  means  of  the  treadmill,  must  prove  more 
costly  and  unsatisfactory  to  all  parties  than  the  system  of  free 
lal>our. 

We  now  turn  to  Barbadoes,  where  Mr.  Innes  found  ‘  the  ap- 
‘  prenticeship  working  as  satisfactorily  as  the  most  san^ine  could 
^  nave  anticipated.*  It  is  true  that,  on  his  second  visit  to  that 
colony,  he  found  the  apprentices  ‘  had  been  giving  trouble,*  and 
were  not  working  so  well  in  June  as  in  the  March  preceding. 
This  was  ascribctl  to  the  disallowance  of  the  Police  Bill,  wbiA 
had  IckI  the  apprentices  to  supi)08e  that  there  were  no  means  of 
coercing  labour.  The  system  of  coercion,  then,  is  not  altogether 


•  The  total  number  of  members  in  society  in  Nevis  is  reported  to 
be  1,170. 
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jbiimlonccl.  In  so  large  an  island,  we  might  cx|)cct,  indeed,  that 
very  different  results  would  attend  the  working  of  a  plan  which 
iwlmits  of  so  material  a  modification,  according  to  the  character 
jnd  policy  of  the  individual  planter.  The  circumstances  under 
which  the  ex]>criment  has  to  be  made  in  Barbadoes,  are  somewhat 
peculiar ;  some  of  them  favourable,  others  unfavourable  to  its 
rticccss.  Among  the  latter  may  be  mentioned  the  following. 
First,  the  exjiedients  elsewhere  adopted  for  the  abridgement  of 
labour  arc  unknown  in  Barbadoes;  tne  plough,  which  might  be 
extensively  used,  is  not  in  general  ‘  approved  of,’  and  ‘  the  estates 
‘arc  not  large  enough  to  admit  of  the  expense  of  machinery.’ 
Secondly,  it  is  not  the  custom  of  this  island  to  allow  negroes  land 
for  raising  provisions ;  the  planters  supply  food.  There  is  con¬ 
sequently  neither  the  same  hold  upon  the  negroes,  whose  attach¬ 
ment  to  their  provision-grounds  fixes  them  to  the  soil,  nor  the 
same  encouragement  to  their  industry.  Thirdly,  owing  cither  to 
the  stigma  attaching  to  field  labour,  or  to  prohibitory  enactments, 
no  free  ixtsous  arc  foimd  labouring  in  the  field  ;  and  so  long  as 
tliis  is  the  case,  the  apprentices  must  be  expected  to  submit  to 
this  laliour  with  reluctance.  The  circumstances  favourable  to 
the  working  of  the  system  are  thus  enumerated  by  Mr.  Innes,  in 
contrast  with  the  state  of  things  in  British  Guiana,  which  be  had 
just  left. 

*  There,  (in  Guiana,)  the  population  is  inadequate  to  the  wants  of 
the  iigriculturist ;  here,  it  is  more  than  adequate.  There,  the  waste 
laud  capable  of  producing  provisions  is  abundant :  here,  there  is  no 
productive  land  uncultivated.  There,  the  wants  of  the  negroes  are- 
few',  being  almost  confined  to  fiMMl :  here,  civilization  being  further 
advanced,  their  wants  are  comparatively  numerous.  There,  the  local 
attachment  is  weak  or  unknown,  from  the  colony  being  of  recent  set¬ 
tlement  ;  here,  strong  to  excess.  Betweer  fellow  creoles,  the  greater 
remoteness  of  the  importation  of  their  resptetive  ancestors  confers  su¬ 
periority  ;  whilst  the  Barbadian  creole  of  recent  standing,  in  yielding 
to  such  a  claim,  prides  himself  on  his  superiority  over  the  creoles  of 
every  other  colony.  There  are  many  other  distinguishing  points  that 
might  be  enumerated,  but  these  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  Abo¬ 
lition  Act  pressing  injuriously  on  the  one  colony,  whilst  it  hen^ts  the 
other,  1  use  the  word  benejit,  it  being  my  impression  that  the  Bar- 


stead  of  slaves . All  classes  of  negroes  here  are  very  decently^ 

clothed.* 

On  the  subject  of  the  education  of  the  apprenticed  labourers, 
Mr.  Innes  says  not  a  word ;  giving  as  the  reason  for  his  silence, 
that  the  island  ‘  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  the  residence  of  a 
‘  bishop  and  an  archdeacon  who  arc  eminently  qualified  to  impart 
‘  the  fullest  information.’  Barbadoes  has  indeed  been  highly  fa- 
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voured  in  having  so  faithful  and  exemplary  an  instructor 
reprover  among  her  resident  clergy  as  Archdeacon  Eliot,  to  whoie 
persevering,  but  not  unopposed  labours,  a  great  improvement  in 
the  state  of  things  is  chiefly  attributable.  The  earliest  attempt 
to  give  gratuitous  school  instruction  to  the  coloured  children  m 
llarbadoes,  was  made  by  a  layman,  Lieut.  Lugger,  Royal  Artillery 
so  recently  as  1818.  Since  then,  schools  in  connexion  with  the 
Established  Church  have  been  instituted  throughout  the  colony 
by  the  authority  of  Bishop  Coleridge ;  and  there  is  now  ‘  scarcely 
‘  a  town  or  village  througnout  the  diocese,’  the  Archdeacon  sayg, 
(in  1832,)*  ‘  where  a  knowledge  of  the  Christian  duties,  accom. 

‘  p*nied  with  instruction  in  reading  and  writing,  is  not  brought 
‘  within  reach  both  of  the  free  coloured  and  of  the  slave  popu- 
‘  lation.’  This  is  gootl,  so  far  as  it  goes.  We  should  have  liked 
to  know,  however,  how  these  schools  arc  attended  and  managed. 
It  ap|>ears,  from  the  same  high  authority,  that  the  moral  con. 
dition  of  the  slaves  is  degradetl  and  vicious.  ‘  The  indifference 
‘  and  even  opposition  of  the  master  to  the  marriage  of  his  slave*,' 

‘  the  ridicule  with  which  the  marriages  of  slaves  arc  often  treated 
‘  by  those  who  exercise  authority  over  them,’  ‘  the  licentious  and 
‘  unhallowe<l  connexions  openly  formed  between  the  superior  and 
‘  his  deixjndent,’  ‘  the  want  of  legal  encouragement  to  the  marriage 
‘  of  slaves,’  and  the  heathen  ignorance  in  which  the  slave  popu¬ 
lation  arc  retained,  are  adduced  by  Archdeacon  Eliot,  among 
the  causes  of  the  prevailing  licentiousness  and  the  infrequency  of 
marriage  which  he  deplores.  The  immorality,  he  says,  in  one 
place,  could  not  be  greater  than  under  the  existing  law.  While 
he  bears  willing  testimony  to  the  kindness  of  many  proprietor* 
towards  their  dependents,  he  is  compelled  to  declare,  that  acts 
of  cruelty  were  committed  without  either  punishment  or  public 
censure  falling  on  tlic  offender,  and  that  the  laws  afforded  no  ade- 
ciuatc  protection  to  the  bondsman.  In  the  same  work,  we  find 
tiic  venerable  Author  combating  the  assumption  that  the  slaves 
would  liecomc  idle  on  obtaining  their  freedom  ;  by  remarking,  that 
the  free  blacks  of  Barbadoes  had,  by  their  superior  industry,  driven 
the  lowxr  orders  of  whites  from  almost  every  trade  requiring  skill 
and  continued  exertion.  He  allows  that  field  labour  was  in  great 
disrepute,  being  ‘  always  associated  with  the  whip  and  the  driver, 
‘  and  other  tokens  of  jiersonal  degradation  ;  we  cannot  therefore 
‘  wonder,’  he  remarks,  ‘  that  it  is  generally  shunned.  The  fint 
‘  step  towards  the  removal  of  the  existing  dislike  to  this  s|XKnes 
‘  of  employment,’  would  be,  he  proceeds  to  say,  ‘  to  engage  the 
‘  great  mass  of  our  population  in  a  kind  of  voluntary  free  labour. 


•  Eliot's  “  Christianitv  and  Slavery.” 
Vol.  IX..  p.  387. 
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» ,»f  which  the  pn»(its  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  |H?rceplil)ly  accruo 
4 10  themselves.  To  work  s^xmlaneously  and  for  our  own  imine- 
4  jiintc  Ix'iiefit,  is  the  distinctive  character  of  freemen  (a  noble 
ixiom,  which  the  framers  of  the  apprenticeship  scheme  would 
have  l>ceh  wise  to  bear  in  mind;)  nor  would  those  who  had 
esmed  advant*nges  bv  field  lal>our  be  likely,  he  contends,  to  re- 
\  jfsrd  it  with  dissatisfaction.  ‘  Would  they  not  rather,  if  iKrinis- 
‘  sion  were  allowed  them,  continue  to  work  for  their  masters  as 
[  *  teunnts  on  the  eatate^  receiving  either  wages  in  money  for  their 

I  *  IalH>ur  or  a  portion  of  the  priKlucc  of  the  land  ?  1  l)elieve  the 

[  ‘  presetit  condition  of  the  sugar-plantations  in  those  States  of 

[  ‘  South  America  which  have  granted  entire  freedom  to  their  slaves, 

[  •  will  furnish  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question/ 

The  Archdeacon's  suggestion  seems  to  have  induced  one  planter 
‘  of  great  intelligence  and  experience '  in  the  colony,  to  commence 
^  system  which,  after  eighteen  months'  trial,  he  informed  Mr. 
Iniics,  was  working  admirably. 

i  ‘  To  a  family  consisting  of  a  man,  his  wife,  and  four  children,  lie 
i;ivcs  two  acres  of  land,  with  a  comfortable  cottage,  in  consideration  of 
their  providing  themselves  with  every  thing  cxct'pt  medical  attend- 
.inco,  and  giving  to  the  estate  equal  to  eight  days*  lalamr  of  one  |)ersoii 
per  week :  when  tliere  are  more  than  four  children,  an  allowance  is 
matlc  for  the  extra  numbi^r.  The  arrangement  is  for  twelve  months, 
i  and  the  apprentices  w'ho  have  entered  into  it  are  highly  pleased  ;  they 
find  two  acres  suilicient  for  rotation  of  crops.  The  extension  of  the 
plan,  the  planter  expects,  will  enable  him  to  obtain  sutheient  labour 
after  the  apprenticeship.' 

Can  there  be  a  doubt  of  it  ?  And  but  for  the  apprenticeship, 
similar  arrangements  would  have  been  generally  adopted.  U|K)n 
the  wliolc,  our  readers  will,  wc  think,  be  enabled  to  judge  pretty 
iccurately,  how  matters  stand  in  llarbadoes ;  how  it  is  that  tlie 
.ipprenticeship  system  works  more  l)€nefirially  there,  than  in 
Guiana  and  Jamaica,  and  why  it  does  network  still  better;  — 
namely,  because  it  is  not  free  labour  ♦. 

In  Grenada,  the  same  system  is  re]V)rted  to  l)e  ‘  working  so 
‘  much  more  satisfactorily  than  the  planters  had  anticipated,' 
that  some  of  tliem  begin  to  look  forward  to  the  freedom  of  the 
apprentices  with  ‘  diminished  apprehension.'  A  great  waste  of 
labour  and  a  defective  husbandry  have  hitherto  prevailed,  of 
vhieli  the  planters  arc  now  becoming  sensible ;  and  some  of  them 


*  And  l)ccause,  it  might  be  added,  the  IMissions  have  been  able  to 
Jo  little  for  Harbadocs.  The  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  had  Imt 
three  teachers  stationed  here  licforc  the  Abolition  Act,  and  niimlxTcn) 
only  ‘Pit)  mrmlK*rs  in  society  (J.58  free  and  122  slaves)  out  of  a  |>opu. 
jation  (»f  liMbfKH).  The  Moravians  h.ave  also  a  Kinall  settlement  in  ll:e 
iHluinl. 
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arc  (lis|x>se(l  to  have  recourse  to  the  ex|>enment  of  im]K)rting 
lalwurcrs  from  Germany  ;  an  absurd  project,  if  it  is  expected 
that  the  emigrants  will  Ik*  retained  in  tlie  capacity  of  agricultunl 
lalKUirers.  At  present,  arrangements  have  l>een  entered  into 
with  the  apprentices,  (the  8ti|)endiary  magistrate  being  a  |>artv  to 
the  agreement,)  which  appear  to  be  satisfactory.  The  apj^. 
tices  are  to  work  the  same  as  they  did  before  tlie  1st  of  August, 
in  consideration  of  having  continued  to  them  all  the  allowincft 
beyond  the  law  that  had  been  customary,  and  a  provision  being 
made  for  the  children  under  six  years  of  age.  For  extra  Uhour 
some  planters  ])ay  money ; — we  presume  for  task-work.  Tbe 
negroes  generally  s|H*ak  French,  and  are  Homan  Catholics. 
There  arc  many  Sunday,  and  some  day  schools.  Their  priests, 
probably,  contribute  by  their  influence  to  keep  them  in  order 
There  are  three  Wesleyan  Missionaries  stationed  in  the  island, 
but  their  success  seems  to  be  but  limited,  as  only  2G2  free  persons  ! 
and  173  slaves  are  reported  to  liclong  to  their  society. 

In  St.  Lucia,  the  apprentices  ajipear  to  be  working  steadik  * 
eight  hours  per  day  for  five  days  in  the  week,  which  allows 
hours  for  cultivating  provision  grounds,  of  which  they  are  allowed 
as  much  as  they  can  cultivate ;  and  they  employ  the  Saturday 
diligently  in  lalxmring  for  themselves.  There  is  a  large  free 
population :  they  do  not,  of  course,  work  on  sugar-estates,  but  I 
are  not  idle.  ‘  All  the  labouring  classes  here  are  particularly 
‘  fond  of  finery,  and  will  work  to  obtain  it.’  The  colony  is  not 
in  a  prosjx^rous  state,  owing  to  the  embarrassments  of  the  plantm, 
the  iiijurious  operation  of  the  old  French  law,  and  the  deficiency 
in  the  revenue  of  the  colony ;  but,  as  Mr.  Innes  mentions  no 
ground  of  complaint  against  the  negroes,  we  may  rank  this  with 
the  colonies  where  the  apprenticeship  system  is  working  sidi- 
factorily.  In  Trinidad,  the  vexatious  and  uncertain  state  of  the 
colonial  laws,  half  Spanish,  half  English,  operates  in  like  manner 
very  prejudicially,  and,  added  to  a  want  of  confidence,  a  deficiency 
of  |H>pulation,  and  an  utter  dearth  of  religious  instruction,  must 
op|H)se  formidable  obstacles  to  the  working  of  any  system.  Hie 
mass  of  the  labouring  population,  as  in  the  ci-devant  French 
islands  of  Grenada,  St.  Lucia,  and  Dominica,  arc  Ronitt  1 
Catholic,  and  there  is  but  a  single  Protestant  place  of  worship  in 
the  island.  Scarcely  any  thing  is  doing  in  the  way  of  instruction 
and  the  neglected  state  of  the  population  is  a  reproach  upon  thtf 
country.  The  sugar-planters  are  nearly  unanimous  that  no  re*  ; 
liance  can  be  placed  on  procuring  labour  after  the  apprenticeship; 
but  this  opinion  is  in  the  teeth  of  facts  which  shew  that  free  1»-  | 

hour  might  be  commanded  by  proper  arrangements.  ‘  Four  (X-  | 

‘  giH's  of  Africans  liberated  under  the  mixeil  commission  at  the 
‘  llavannah,’  had  arrived  and  been  located  there.  The  to 
‘  cargo,'  consisting  of  1 50  males  and  1 52  females,  who  arrived 


! 
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rfcrntlw  bound  as  apprentices  for  three  yew*,  on  tlio 

(tmdition  of  having,  in  addition  to  the  usual  allowances,  4d. 
nirrency  ]>er  day  of  actual  labour,  for  the  first  year,  8d.  for  the 
M<^>nd  year,  and  1«.  for  the  third  year.  Mr.  Innes  had  the 
gniiitication  of  ascertaining  that  these  labourers  are  universally 
givin<;  satisfaction. 

In  Dominica,  under  the  apprenticeship  system,  the  field  work 
is  carried  on  with  little  spirit  on  the  sugar-estates,  but  *  it  has  not 
*  bct*n  necessar}’  to  inflict  many  punishments.''  The  apprentices 
toil  diligently  enough,  it  would  ap})ear,  for  wages,  at  the  sulphur- 
works,  which  promise  to  be  more  productive  to  the  proprietor 
than  his  plantations. 

We  may  add  St.  Vincent  to  the  colonics  in  which  the  system 
is  working  doubtfully.  A  few  days  before  Mr.  Innes's  arrival, 
the  apprenticed  labourers  on  three  estates  had  refused  to  work,  in 
consequence  of  a  misunderstanding  respecting  the  allowances  for 
extra  lalxiur  to  which  they  were  entitled.  ‘  It  had  been  neces- 
‘  sar>  to  resort  to  a  strong  demonstration  of  force";  and  before  helefk 
the  island,  they  had  resumed  their  labour.  Tranquillity  prevailed 
throughout  the  colony,  but  many  complaints  were  made  of  the 
slovenly  manner  in  which  work  was  performed ;  and  apprehensions 
were  expressed,  that,  after  the  apprenticeship,  the  present  popu¬ 
lation  would  not  work. continuously.  Yet,  no  measure  had  been 
taken  to  supply  the  cx^KJCted  deficiency ;  only  one  planter  had 
adopted  task-work  ;  scarcely  any  thing  had  I^n  done  for  the 
abridgement  of  labour,  the  planters  wishing  to  ‘  avoid  outlay 
the  plough  is  not  much  used  :  in  short,  the  planters  arc  im pro¬ 
vidently,  ignorantly,  and  stupidly  adhering  to  the  old  system  as 
far  as  they  can, — with  the  noble  exception  already  referred  to,  of 
the  Yorkshire  proprietor,  who  is  affording  them  a  practical  de¬ 
monstration  of  the  possibility  of  at  once  increasing  their  crops 
and  reducing  the  expense  of  cultivation. 

We  now  come  to  the  two  colonies  in  which  the  apprenticeship 
is  giving  the  least  satisfaction ;  and  first,  w  e  shall  lay  before  our 
readers  the  unfavourable  view  which  Mr.  Innes  gives  of  the 
\  state  of  things  in  British  Guiana. 

I  Here,  it  is  important  to  premise,  that  Mr.  Innes  found  himself 
I  coin{)clled  to  assent,  on  investigation  of  the  facts,  to  the  startling 

{  position,  that,  with  all  the  advantages  of  British  Guiana,  sugar- 

j  cultivation,  on  the  aggregate,  has  been  a  decidedly  losing 

business. 

*  There  are  some  splendid  exceptions,  as  in  mining,  where  almost 
princely  fortunes  have  been  realixed,  and  others  have  been  moderately 
successful ;  but,  taking  the  whole  colony,  the  capital  sunk  has  not 
yielded  an  adequate  return.  My  (previous)  impressions  were  different ; 
but,  after  taking  each  estate,  and  obtaining  extensive  information  from 
parties  conversant  with  details,  the  balance  against  adequate  return 
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was  so  great,  us  to  leave  the  question  free  from  doubt.  If,  then,  tbf 
ag^‘g;ite  of  8Ug;\r-culti\Titioii  has  not  binm  profitable  whilst  planten 
hud  the  command  of  lul>ourers,  it  is  manifest  that,-  when  deprived 
that  command,  Hritish  (iruiaiiu  must  cease  to  l>e  u  great  sugar  culonv. 

It  will  l>e  saiid  that  the  outlay  in  settling  estates  having  taken  pUoe 
the  cultivation  will  Ik‘  continued  while  tlie  income  exceeds  the  anomi 
ex|>enHes,  not  includiiig  interest  in  outlay.  True:  but,  if  the  revenue 
leaves  nothing  for  interest,  ])lanters  in  debt  must  be  ruined,  and  an 
end  l>c  put  to  the  extension  of  sugar-cultivation,  or  to  its  prcser\’atioii 
as  now  existing.* 

And,  surely,  sound  policy  would  lead  us  to  say,  the  soonfr 
the  better.  It*  sugar-cultivation  cannot  be  made  profitable  under 
what  have  been  deemed  the  most  advantageous  circumstances  to 
the  ]>lanter,  it  cannot  l>e  for  the  interest  of  this  country,  to  keep 
up,  by  bounties  and  duties,  and  at  an  immense  cost  in  militarr 
and  naval  force,  so  unprofitable  and  ruinous  a  system.  Now,  long 
iH'fore  the  alndition  of  the  slave-trade,  llryan  Edwards  (a  writer 
with  whom  Mr.  Innes  ought  to  be  familiar)  asserted  that,  owing 
to  the  great  expense  of  cultivation,  ‘  nothing  could  have  saved 
‘  the  planters  from  ruin,  but  the  advanced  price  of  sugar  in  the 
‘  markets  of  Euro]>e : '  and  it  is  no  wonder,  he  remarks,  after 
entering  into  a  lengthened  exposition  of  the  case  of  the  Wcit 
India  planter,  that  *  a  sugar-estate,  with  all  its  boasted  advan- 
‘  tages,  should  sometimes  prove  a  mill-stone  about  the  neck  of 
‘  its  unfortunate  pro])rietor,  which  is  dragging  him  to  destruction.* 
Hetween  the  years  177'^  17*^2,  according  to  a  Report  from  a 

Committee  of  the  Jamaica  House  of  Assembly,  there  had  been  177 
estates  sold  for  debt,  and  55  thrown  up,  while  9-  more  remained 
in  the  hands  of  creilitors.  It  is  no  hTjw  discovery,  then,  that 
sugar-cultivation  by  slave-labour  is,  on  the  aggregate,*  a  losing 
concern  ;  and  that  the  sugar  produced  by  free  labour  would,  but 
for  protecting  duties,  drive  the  slave-lalwur  sugar  out  of  cvm 
market. 

We  are  not  aware  that  this  country  would  have  any  reason  to 
regret  llritish  Guiana'^s  ceasing  to  be  a  great  sugar  colony.  The 
value  of  these  colonies  does  not  depend  upon  their  being  sumi 
cidonies.  The  exclusive  attention  paid  to  sugar-cultivation  nis 
hitherto  operated  most  prejudicially  in  retarding  the  development 
of  the  natural  resources  of  the  West  India  Islands,  as  well  as  in  ill 
other  rcs|>ccts.  Rut,  should  the  present  gigantic  experiment  fiil 
Mr.  Innes  says,  ‘  it  is  frightful  to  contemplate  the  vast  extension 
‘  there  will  be  of  foreign  slavery.’  We  contemplate  no  such 
consequences  under  the  worst  that  can  hap|>en ;  being  well  as¬ 
sured  that  free  labour  and  free  trade  together  would  soon  lead  to 
the  extiq)ation  of  predial  8la\  cvy,  by  the  sure  method  of  under¬ 
selling  the  products  of  slave  labour. 

We  have  already  seen,  however,  that  even  in  the  West  Indies^ 
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fujpir  may  profitably  cuUivatcil  by  free  labour.  And  it  seems 
to  be  now  all  but  universally  admitted,  that  free  labour  is  the 
cheapest,  where  it  can  be  stonily  commanded.  The  apprentice¬ 
ship  scheme  is  an  expedient,  not  for  commanding  labour,  but  for 
coercing  it  where  it  cannot,  by  the  ordinary  motives  to  human 
industr)',  be  commanded.  It  rests  its  defence,  as  a  measure  of 
policy,  upon  the  impossibility  of  commanding  it  under  the  circum- 
sunces  which  slavery  itself  has  produced.  There  is  free  labour  to 
be  had  in  Guiana ;  and  ‘  there  arc  many  instances  of  free  ne- 

*  groes  remaining  on  coffee-estates.'*  But,  in  the  whole  of  British 
Guiana,  IVIr.  Innes  was  disappointed  at  being  able  to  hear  of 
only  one  free  woman  and  one  free  man,  who  continued,  after  libe¬ 
ration,  to  labour  in  the  field  on  a  sugar-estate,  and  they  had  pe¬ 
culiar  ties  to  the  estate.  There  are  many  instances  of  their  con¬ 
tinuing  to  work  on  sugar-estates  at  other  than  field  labour,  but 
the  hoe  is  the  badge  of  slavery  ;  and  it  has  been  usual,  when  any 
of  the  negro  tradesmen  or  domestics  have  misbehaved,  ‘  to 

*  threaten  to  send  them  to  the  field,  thereby  marking  the  field 

*  labour  as  degrading.**  Not  only  so,  but  free  men,  in  most,  if 
not  all  of  the  colonies,  have  been  prohibited  from  working  at  field 
labour.  And  yet  now,  the  planters  complain  of  the  unwilling¬ 
ness  of  the  apprentices  to  work  in  the  field  on  sugar-cultivation, 
which  they  naturally  regard  with  much  the  same  ^ling  that  an 
English  labourer  would  relish  being  engaged  to  work  at  a  tread¬ 
mill.  Still,  the  apprentices  submit  to  the  necessity  with  as  good 
a  grace  as  could  be  expected. 

*  There  are,  of  course/  Mr.  Innes  says,  ‘exceptions  in  so  extensive 
a  colony ;  but  I  should  say,  speaking  generally,  that  where  a  good 
understanding  exists  betw^een  tne  manager  and  apprentices,  (and  the 
want  of  such  good  understanding  is  probably  as  often  attributable  to 
one  side  as  the  other,)  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  la¬ 
bour  that  the  law  exacts,  although  some  of  it  is  done  with  less  care 
than  formerly  ;  but  when  the  apprentices  take  a  dislike  to  any  of  those 
placed  over  them,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  obtain  the  legal  quantity  of 
w'ork.* 

We  rejoice  to  hear  it.  We  arc  glad  that  coercion  fails,  where 
ill  treatment  has  alienated  the  negroes  from  their  employers. 
That  the  Demerara  planters  should  be  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  it  is  perfectly  chimerical  to  expect  the  continuous  labour  of 
the  negroes  on  sugar-plantations  after  the  apprenticeship,  proves 
what  has  been  their  conduct  towards  their  slaves.  It  is  atlmittcd 
to  be  the  prevailing  opinion,  even  in  Guiana,  that  free  negroes 
will  work  on  coffee  and  cotton  plantations.  I'hen,  there  is  nothing 
iu  the  character  of  the  negro  that  prevents  the  success  of  the 
experiment  of  free  labour.  But  the  curse  of  slavery  peculiarly 
hangs  about  sugar-cultivation ;  and  those  who  have  nitherto  ex- 
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cludcil  and  rejected  free  labour  on  sugar-estates,  are  now  mur¬ 
muring  that  they  cannot  at  once  command  it !  In  Guiana,  them 
would  seem,  indeed,  to  lx?  a  worse  chance  of  commanding  h, 
than  in  most  of  the  colonies,  from  the  slighter  hold  which  the 
planters,  through  their  own  criminality  and  imprudence,  hare 
upon  the  negroes.  In  the  first  place,  the  negro  labourers  hare 
no  provision-grounds  to  link  them  to  the  soil,  hut  arc  supplied 
with  fish  and  ])lantains.  In  the  second  place,  they  are  for  the 
most  part  without  any  education.  Their  common  language  is  t 
barbarous  jargon  called  Oeole  Dutch,  of  which  the  stipendiary 
magistrates  sent  out  from  this  country  can  scarcely  understand  a 
word.  ‘  In  the  country,  it  is  only  domestics  and  head  people 
‘  that  are  clothed  ’ ;  and  the  negro,  when  free,  will  have  to  a^ 
quire  a  taste  for  the  luxury  or  finery  of  dress,  l)eforc  he  will  feel 
the  inducement  to  work  for  the  supply  of  that  new  want.  Mar- 
riage  has  been  very  partially  introduced  *,  and  is  discountenanced 
and  nullified  by  the  contempt  shewn  by  the  whites  for  the  domestic 
ties  or  moral  interests  of  the  negnx's.  Polygamy  is  allowed  in 
many  districts.  For  the  education  and  religious  instruction  of 
the  children,  ‘  nothing  has  Ix'en  done.**  The  colonists  have  gone 
to  a  very  heavy  expense,  we  are  told,  in  building  churches,  and 
providing  for  the  clergymen ;  but  in  some  districts  the  deficiency 
is  remarkable.  On  the  (’orrantync  or  east  coast  of  llerbice, 
comprehending  a  district  of  fifty  miles,  there  is  not  a  single 
church ;  and  in  other  parts  of  Hcrbicc,  ‘  the  planters  give  up 
‘  part  of  their  buildings  for  occasional  service.'  Of  Dcmerara, 
nothing  is  said  in  this  respect.  Its  colonists  enjoy,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  an  unenviable  notoriety,  which  would  make  any 
claims  to  religious  feeling  on  their  part  very  suspicious.  In  no 
other  colony  has  there  taken  ])lace  a  more  frightful  destruction  of 


decrease  receives  melancholy  illustration  from  another  return. 
Among  a  ]>opulation  of  ()'2,(K)0  plantation  slaves,  the  number  of 
offences  recorded  as  punished,  in  a  single  year,  was  20,1 57»  of 
whom  8,4()1  were  women  ! !  In  Berbicc,  in  a  population  of 
21, (XK),  there  were  9000  punishments  !  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  these  are  among  the  colonies  in  which  the  apprenticeship 
scheme  is  not  working  quite  so  well  as  could  be  wished,  and  in 
which  the  planters  despair  of  commanding  free  lalwur?  It  i» 


•  Th  c  marriages  of  slaves  in  Demcrara,  rcjwrtcd  from  Nov.  13th» 
1R27»  to  June  2lHh,  1}128,  were  93  ;  viz. — 22  by  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  England,  40  by  a  Ibiman  Catholic  priest,  and  31  by  Wes¬ 
leyan  missionaries. 
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proper  that  the  state  of  things  should  be  thoroughly  understood ; 
gpd  we  are  enabled  to  add  a  few  particulars  from  the  Tables  of 
the  Population,  &c.,  of  the  Colonies,  presented  to  both  Houses 
of  l^arlianient  by  command  of  his  Majesty.  Berbice,  according 
to  the  last  census,  taken  in  Oct.  18*27,  contains  a  population  of 
5*23  whites,  (the  males  being  four-fifths,)  1,161  free  blacks,  (of 
whom  7^17  females,)  and  21,792  slaves*.  Total  23,476. 
The  following  is  a  return  of  the  number  of  schools  in  the  co¬ 
lony. 

Otitnet  PuU.  or  Free  School*.  Male.  Fern.  ToUL  How  support^.  Expenia.  PrWate 

£  «.  d.  School*. 

Vfv  Am-  Free  School.  3R.  25.  64.  By  voluntary  Roy*.  .l.Vt  11  0 

(On  Madra* *y*tem.l  cuntrlbutkMu.  GlrU..l5U  111  V  iUghU 

amoonUna  to 
.1*82  8«.  (M. 

Dcmerara  and  Essequibo,  contained,  according  to  the  last  returns, 
3,000  whites,  6,370  free  coloured,  and  69,470  slaves :  total, 
78,810.  Wc  find  no  return  of  schools. 

The  London  iVIissionary  Society  has  six  missionaries  in  the 
(X)Iony  of  Bcrbice,  and  six  in  Demerara  and  Essequibo,  whose 
joint  returns  give  only  1,255  scholars,  in  the  Report  for  11134; 
and  there  had  l>een  261  adults  baptized,  and  I70  marriages  within 
the  year.  The  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  has  four  teachers 
stationed  at  George  Town  and  Mahaica  in  Demerara,  who  report 
to  have  in  their  schools,  105  free  boys  and  girls,  and  53  slaves  : 
total  158.  The  members  in  society  arc  399  free,  1,408  slaves  : 
total  I8O7.  The  Church  Missionary  Society  have  two  cate¬ 
chists  in  British  Guiana,  and,  in  two  schools,  160  scholars.  Such 
appears,  so  far  as  w*c  can  glean  information  from  scattered  sources, 
ail  that  has  hitherto  been  done  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
population  of  ‘  the  magnificent  province  of  British  Guiana,' 
comprising  nearly  100,000  human  beings  ! 

Jamaica  was  the  last  colony  visited  by  Mr.  Innes;  and  here 
again,  but  from  causes  of  a  somewhat  different  character,  he 
found  the  apprenticeship  working  so  unsatisfactorily  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  upon  his  mind  the  conviction,  that  ‘  the  gradual  diminu- 

*  tion  of  the  sugar-cultivation  during  the  apprenticeship,  and  its 
‘  almost  entire  annihilation  thereafter,  can  be  averted  only  by  the 

*  early  adoption  of  decided  measures  for  enlightening  the  appren- 
‘  tices,  and  by  the  enactment  of  laws  to  enforce  industry  under  a 

*  itate  of  freedom.'  With  regard  to  the  state  of  things  in  this 
important  colony,  it  will  be  proper  that  our  readers  should  have 
our  Author's  report  more  in  detail,  and  in  his  own  words. 


*  A  later  return  gives  552  whites, 
naves. 


1,151  free  coloured,  21,319 
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*  I  have  observed,  with  the  deepest  regret,  that  between  the  appren. 
tices  and  those  in  authority  over  them,  there  is  an  extensive  feeling 
mutual  distrust.  Except  in  one  district,  the  negroes  arc  much  leu 
respectful  in  their  dejxirtment  towards  the  whites  than  in  the  other 
colonies :  they  ap|K*ar  to  ctnisider  that  their  masters  are  unjustly  with¬ 
holding  freedoui  from  them,  and  that  their  lalM>ur  is  without  remuner¬ 
ation,  although  in  most  districts  they  enjoy  ])rivileges  and  adv'anugei 
greatly  exceeding  what  it  is  in  the  jKiwer  of  planters  in  other  colonici 
to  confer.  1  find  the  apprentices  on  some  estates  |H»ssessed  of  wealth, 
and  enjoying  luxuries,  unknown  inmost  other  colonies.  Itisquiu 
common  to  see  them  riding  to  church,  ^:c.,  on  their  own  horses  sr 
mules ;  and,  on  one  estate  1  visited,  two  had  gigs,  (subject  to  anoual 
taxi's  of  .1*0  currency  each,)  driven  by  blacks  in  livery  !  The  pasture- 
land  in  many  quarters  is  unrivalled ;  and  the  planters,  generally,  are 
most  lilH'nd  of  it  to  the  apjirontices,  who  are  permitteil  to  rear  horses, 
A:c.  Provision-ground  is  alsi>  j>eculiarly  luxuriant ;  the  apprentices 
are  not  restricted  in  quantity,  and  they  have  ever)*  facility  atforded  (in 
many  instanci's  at  gri'at  expense  to  the  estates)  in  conveying  their 
extra  provisions  to  market.  For  the  cultivation  of  their  provision- 
gronnn  they  have  the  half  of  every  Friday,  and,  throughout  the  year, 
they  have  Saturday  wholly  to  themsidves.  Still,  distrust  and  dissitis- 
fiiction  arc  nearly  uniyersal ;  and  I  have  not  met  with  an  individuil  of 
ex|>erience  who  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  even  a  chance  of  maintain¬ 
ing  sugar -cultivation  after  the  apprenticeship,  except  on  estates  peci* 
liarly  circumstanced.  Unfortunately,  this  gliHMny  anticipation  ii 
likely  to  assist  its  own  accomplishment ;  it  induces  ]>ersons  whose  cir¬ 
cumstances  will  admit  of  their  leaving  the  colony,  to  form  all  their 

iiluns  and  regulate  their  proceiniings  on  the  calculation  of  retiring  » 
11140,  when  the  apprenticeship  will  terminate.  I  however  hope  thit 
measures  will  Ik*  speedily  adopted  to  reassure  them,  and  prevent  » 
great  a  ailamity  as  the  secession  of  persons  of  wealth  and  exjx*rienoe, 
at  the  time  their  influence  will  be  most  wanted. 

‘  The  two  leading  evils  of  this  island  are,  absenteeism,  and  whit 
may  1h‘  termed  a  monopoly  of  attorneyships ; — these  place  the  negnei 
at  a  distance  from  those  to  whom  they  ought  to  be  able  to  hxik  as  their 
liest  friends.  There  are  whole  ]wirishes  with  scarcely  a  resident  p»* 
prietor  of  magnitude  ;  and  in  an  examination  into  the  working  of  the 
appn'iiticcship,  which  took  place  before  a  Committee  of  the  Hou*  ef 
Assembly,  in  Novemlicr  last,  it  will  be  seen,  by  the  parliamcntin 
pajK*rs,  t\iat  one  gentleman  m’us  examined  who  hail  forty-eight  estata, 
with  a  |>opulation  of  about  10,(KK)  under  his  charge.  Another  witnew 
had  chargt'  of  twenty-nine  estates,  (besides  one  of  his  own,)  with  frm 
7  to  H.CHK)  apprentices.  When  the  size  and  population  of  estate!  •« 
consideretl,  it  will  bt*  obvious  that  only  a  nominal  superintendence  cm 
Ik*  exerciseil  by  such  attorneys,  even  when  the  properties  are  con¬ 
tiguous  ;  but  that  when  they  are  scattered,  as  is  frequently  the  cmc. 
no  one  not  giftinl  with  ubiquity,  can  even  go  through  the  form  of  it* 
tendiug  to  many  of  the  imjiortant  duties  of  an  attorney.  There  ttt 
instances  of  estates  iip\^*ards  of  100  miles  distant  from  each  otb<^ 
Wing  under  the  same  attoniey ;  and  100  miles  here,  considering  the 
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dimatft  and  modes  of  conveyance,  are  equal  to  200  miles  in 

IDogland. 

«  Xo  thc84^  combined  evils  of  absenteeism  and  attorneyship-monopoly, 
nviT  bo  traced  much  of  what  is  distressing  and  alarming  in  the  present 
portion  of  affairs.  But  for  absenteeism,  it  is  impossible  that  the 
negroes  should  not  have  advanced  further  than  they  have  done  in  civil- 
itttion.  Had  a  proprietor  resided  on  each  estate,  he  would  have 
found  it  for  his  interest  and  comfort  to  be  surrounded  by  {)ersons  who 
could  read,  and  understand  the  duties  of  social  life ;  he  would  have 
studied  to  enlighten  those  on  whom  his  own  comfort  so  much  de¬ 
pended,  and  with  whom  he  must  be  in  daily  intercourse.  Attorneys, 
whose  visits  arc  necessarily  short,  suffer  little  or  no  |H‘rsonal  incon¬ 
venience  from  the  ignorance  of  the  negroes,  with  whom  they  rarely 
come  in  contact,  their  communications  being  princi|)ally  with  the 
overseer.  Overseers  are  so  engrossed  by  their  daily  laliorious  occupa¬ 
tions,  that  they  have  no  time  to  l)estow  on  the  mental  improvement  of 
those  under  them  ;  and  the  book-kee|)ers  are  tiw  subordinate  to  inter¬ 
fere.  Thus,  \vith  few  exceptions,  the  daily  business  of  the  estates  of 
absentees  pn>ceeds,  without  instruction  forming  any  part  of  it ;  and 
the  negroes  arc  without  a  family  at  their  head  by  whose  example  they 
might  profit.  In  one  of  the  parishes  I  visited,  the  time  wtu  in  the  re- 
collectitm  of  some  of  the  residents,  when  about  forty  close  carriages 
were  seen  every  Sunday  taking  families  to  church ;  whereas  there  are 
now  only  two  such  carriages  in  the  parish,  the  other  families  having 
deserted  the  island.  In  some  large  districts,  it  is  uncommon  to  meet 
with  a  married  man  of  influence.  In  such  a  state  of  society,  it  would 
be  unnatural  to  expect  a  high  moral  tone,  or  much  regard  to  external 
religious  observanct's.  Indeed,  where  there  is  not  ready  access  to  the 
society  of  amiable  females  of  education,  indifference  to  our  highest 
dutii's  will  ever  l)e  soon  found  to  prevail.  Almost  every  man  1  con¬ 
versed  with  deplored  the  state  of  society,  and  expressed  anxiety  for  its 
improvement ;  but  t(K>  many  have  entanglements  in  which  they  have 
been  involved,  in  opposition  to  their  judgment,  to  be  able  to  set  the 
example  they  desire  with  effect ;  and  therefore  the  amelioration  will  be 
a  work  of  time,  and  must  be  founded  on  the  introduction  of  married 
families,  and  the  encouragement  of  married  men  in  every  department. 
Hitherto  marriage  has  been  an  obstacle,  if  not  an  insuperable  bar,  to 
employment  as  overseers  and  book-keepers.* 

*  Even  with  every  advantage  of  residence,  an  attorney  of  the  present 
day,  who  faithfully  discharges  his  duties,  has  no  ordinary  difhculties 
to  contend  against  in  making  the  new  system  work.  It  is  only  natural 
to  suppose  that  the  overseers  and  book-keepers  should  be  out  of  humour 
with  a  system  that  deprives  them  of  authority  to  which  they  had  been 
^ways  accustomed.  Almost  to  a  man,  they  have  jiredicled  ruin  as  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  change,  and  therefore  they  cannot  ht  ex- 
prrfcd  to  be  over-zealons  in  overcoming  obstacles  to  the  falsification  of 
their  predictions,  esjfecially  as  their  own  immediate  incomes  are  not  de^ 
pendent  on  success,* 

*With  regard  to  the  working  of  the  apprenticeship  system,  I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  report  favourably.  I  do  not  think  that  there  has  boeu 
nmch  of  the  crop  of  this  year  lost  for  want  of  labour,  planters  having 
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devoted  all  their  strength  to  taking  it  off ;  but  this  has  been  to 
neglect  of  other  branches  of  the  Imsiness,  and  the  consiH)uence  is,  thii 
the  cane- fields  for  next  crop  are  in  many  places  so  dirty  and  overroi 
with  wee<is  that  full  returns  cannot  be  ex{>ected  from  them.  Fewer 
fields  have  been  planttnl  this  yinir  than  usual  ;  in  short,  every  species 
of  work  that  c<nild  lie  post|)oned  g;ive  way  to  sugar-making,  and  I 
apprehend  it  will  lie  iinjHissibie  to  make  up  by  subsequent  exertiooi 
for  the  neglect.  It  is  more  difficult  to  secure  continuous  extra  labour 
here  at  a  mtHlerate  rate  than  in  other  colonies,  from  its  laMiig  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  apprentice  to  apply  his  own  time  to  raising  provisions, 
than  to  work  for  his  master  at  rinisonable  wam.‘s ;  and  on  Saturday  they 
do  not  think  of  working,  that  day  biung  devoted  to  marketing,  &c. 
From  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  the  nsids  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
towns  present  a  lively  apjiearance,  from  the  iiumlier  of  well-dresaed 
negroes  resorting  to  market  with  fruit,  vegetaliles,  ^c.,  on  their  headi. 
In  saying  that  extra  lalxnir  can  only  l>e  obtained  regularly  by  paying 
highly,  1  iK'g  to  exclude  the  digging  of  cane-holes,  which  is  generally 
done  at  less  ex|K*nse  than  In'fore  the  abolition  of  slavery  ;  yet,  being 
|)erfoniied  us  task-work,  the  negnK»8  exert  themselves,  and  earn  largely 
in  a  short  time.  I  si\w  the  pay-list  of  an  estate,  where  the  holes  weit 
four  feet  square,  and  alnuit  six  inches  diTp,  where  able-bodied  ap¬ 
prentices  had  Ikhui  paid  frequently  equal  to  its.  Hd.  per  day. 
planter  must  regulate  the  wages  acctirding  to  his  soil  and  system.  On 
some  estates,  cane-holes  are  three  feet  and  a  half  square,  anil  six  incbcs 
deep;  on  others,  four  and  a  half  and  ten  inches:  different  rates  af 
wages  must  of  course  Ik?  established.  In  some  districts,  ratoons  yield 
fifty  jH?r  cent,  more  than  cane-plants  ;  in  others,  cane-plants  pniiioe 
fifty  jier  cent,  more  than  rattanis.  In  some  districts,  nitooning  is  not 
emrried  IkwoiuI  three  years ;  in  others,  it  is  extended  to  ten  and  fifteeiL 
These  discrepancies  are  easily  accounted  for  ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to 
trouble  you  with  explanations,  my  object  being  merely  to  state  the 
existence  of  such  variety. 

‘  I  have  found  the  working  of  the  apprentices  very  much  influenoed 
l»y  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  sjH'cial  magistrate  of  the  district 
\Vhere  the  s]HM:ial  magistrate  understands  and  performs  his  duty,  the 
working  is  comparatively  little  complained  of ;  but,  where  he  is  de¬ 
ficient,  complaints  are  universal,  and  a  great  sacrifice  of  the  interests 
of  the  planter  is  the  consi'quence.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  in 
the  seliHrtion  of  special  magistrates,  for  on  them  mainly  dejiends  the 
gtKHl  or  l>ad  working  of  the  apprenticeship  system.  Here  the  dutiei 
of  the  8|HH;ial  magistrate  are  more  arduous  than  elsewhere,  and  I  cm^ 
not  help  remarking  that  these  functionaries  are  still  inadequately  paid. 
It  is  im()ossible  that  persons  of  their  rank  in  society  can  pay  himse- 
rent,  keep  up  the  requisite  establishment  of  horses  and  servants,  and 
sup|>ort  even  a  moderate-sized  family,  on  450/.  a  year.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is,  that  many  of  those  who  are  married  have  I)een  obliged  to 
U'ave  their  families  behind  them,  thus  depriving  themselves  of  the 
happiness  of  domestic  life,  and  the  community  of  the  benefit  of  hanag 
families  of  respectability  located  in  every  district  of  the  island ;  a  ooo- 
sideration  w’hich,  1  regret  to  say,  has  l)et»n  too  much  neglected  in  ^ 
pointments  to  official  situations  in  the  ctdonics.  As  there  is  nothing 
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lliat  so  much  fon^'ards  improvement  in  the  West  Indies  as  the  settle- 
Bient  of  respectable  families  there,  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  this 
,rill  never  in  future  be  lost  sight  of.* 

*  The  colfee-planters  are  so  little  apprehensive  of  being  injured  by 
the  termination  of  the  apprentict'ship,  that  I  have  witnessed  instances 
of  increasing  cultivation,  and  have  heard  of  the  contemplated  esta¬ 
blishment  of  new  plantations,  as  well  as  of  speculations  for  raising 
ginger,  pimento,  and  tobacco,  by  free  labour.  When  all  are  free,  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  growers  of  such  articles  will  have  difficulty 
in  procuring  labourers.  Now  that  the  numlier  of  free  lalmurers  is 
extremely  limited,  they  not  work  continuously,  even  on  such 
productions.  It  was  mentioned  to  me  by  an  old  resident,  that  in  his 
neighbourhood  eighty-three  slaves  had  some  years  ago  been  made  free 
under  a  will.  They  were  located  on  a  pimento-walk,  and  during  crop 
hid  an  offer  of  a  dollar  a  day  for  picking :  only  thirty-seven  were 
tempted  to  this  easy  lalnnir  by  such  cnonnous  wages  the  first  year, 
ami  thirteen  the  second  year ;  subsequently  not  one  would  pick  ;  they 
sup|>ort  themselves  by  raising  provisions,  and  fishing. 

‘  Smie  t»f  the  families  lately  imported  from  England  are  working 
satisfactorily  on  a  coffee-estate ;  and  I  think  that  if  the  negroes  should 
refuse  w'ork  when  free,  coffee-plauters  may  easily  support  their  cul¬ 
tivation  by  English  families. 

‘  It  appears  to  me  that  the  primary  object  ought  to  be,  to  advance 
thr  present  negro  population  in  civilization  as  rapidly  as  T>os8ible  ;  to 
make  them  sensible  of  its  advantages,  and  willing  to  work  to  procure 
and  retain  them.  It  will  not  be  sufficient  to  establish  schools  in 
central  situations  ;  attendance  must  be  made  compulsory,  until  they 
are  capable  of  appreciating  the  value  of  education.  It  may  be  de¬ 
serving  of  consideration,  whether  the  negrtKni  ought  not  to  be  required 
to  contribute  towards  the  payment  of  teachers :  from  the  liberality  of 
the  planters,  every  desen’ing  negro  has  or  may  earn  the  means,  and 
they  value  most  what  they  have  to  pay  for.  When  negroes  are  civilized, 
they  will  not  readily  give  up  comfortable  cottages  and  abundance  of 
provision-lands.  It  is  civilization,  and  their  attachment  to  their 
cottages  and  grounds,  that  wull  form  the  hold  of  the  planter  on  the 
labour  of  the  negroes.  It  is  clear  they  do  not  generally  contemplate 
the  abandonment  of  their  present  dwellings,  for  it  has  been  observed 
in  almost  every  quarter,  that  when  a  negro  has  to  repair  or  build  a 
cottage,  he  is  doing  so  more  substantially  and  with  greater  care  than 
formerly,  under  the  persuasion  that  at  the  end  of  the  apprenticeship  it 
will  become  his  own.  I  have  heard  of  many  instances  of  apprentices 
who,  wishing  to  buy  their  freedom,  and  in  some  cases  having  even 
the  length  of  paying  for  it,  withdrew  from  the  contract  on  learn¬ 
ing  that  freedom  would  be  accompanied  bv  the  forfeiture  of  their 
dwellings  and  provision-grounds.'  pp.  H2 — 103. 

Now  under  such  circumstances  as  these,  is  it  not  clear,  that  no¬ 
thing  but  ill  treatment  would  drive  the  negroes  into  vaga-bondage  P 

We  regret  to  find  Mr.  Innes  deprecating  the  frequent  refer- 
^ces  made  to  the  special  magistrates,  ‘  as  destroying  the  good 
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•  feeling  that  ought  to  ho  encouraged  l>otwoen  the  negroes  ud 
‘their  employers."  He  must  In'  aware  that  such  good  feelii^ 
cannot  exist,  while  tlicre  is  so  much  occasion  for  appeals  to  tbr 

liKclv  to 


8|Kcial  magistrates,  who  are,  after  all,  hut  too  lilvcly  to  1^ 
towards  the  planter.  In  fact,  the  K|)ecial  magistrate  who  daroito 
do  his  duty  towards  the  apprentices,  is  placed  in  a  ver}'  tiying 
and  unenviable  situation,  h^ery  difficulty  is  throw  n  in  his  wit 
by  the  o|)eration  of  the  colonial  laws ;  aiul  he  runs  no  small  rU; 
of  drawing  down  legal  proemlings  against  himself  for  committing 
an  offender.  A  case  of  this  description  is  now  |K'nding,  of  which 
the  particulars  have  been  communicated  to  us,  and  in  which  i 
8]H'cial  magistrate  has  lieen  served  with  notice  of  an  action  for 
false  imprisonment,  by  a  ruffian  who  refused  to  give  bail  for  hk 
appearance  to  answer  for  a  most  wanton  and  cniel  outrage;  ih 
though  the  grand  jury  have  returned  a  true  bill  against  the  of 
fender.  All  that  a  special  magistrate  can  do  in  a  case  of  the 
most  violent  assault,  is  either  to  fine  the  offender  5/.  currenct, 
(3/.  sterling,)  or  to  take  l>ail  for  his  apj)e.irance  at  the  quiitcr 
sessions  or  assizes.  In  the  former  case,  the  fine  goes  to  the 
Cn)wn,  and  the  injureil  ]>cr8on  has  no  reparation,  but  is  sure  to 
bring  down  on  his  own  heail  the  vengeance  of  the  man  agiins: 
whom  he  has  complained.  In  the  latter  case,  all  the  trouble  ud 
expense  of  the  prosecution  are  thrown  u|>on  the  magistrate  or  the 
poor  witnesses ;  and  the  magistrate  is  liable,  as  in  the  case  ibow 
refemHl  to,  to  the  annoyance  and  additional  ex|)cn8e  of  an  aetkn 
for  false  imprisonment.  Is  it  to  be  endured,  that  the  magistrate 
sent  out  by  the  British  Government  should  be  exposed  to  sadi 
risks  and  such  temptations  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  ?  Bm 
such  is  the  spirit  of  the  colonial  law,  that  it  renders  the  spedil 
magistracy,  so  long  as  the  apprenticeship  lasts,  almost  powerlm. 

With  reganl  to  a  remwly  for  one  of  ‘  the  two  Icatling  evils' of 
this  island,  absenteeism,  Mr.  Innes  does  not  venture  to  anod* 
|uite  any  great  accession  of  resident  proprietors ;  but  he  ‘  loob 
‘  to  an  improvement  in  society  from  the  difficulties  of  tk 
‘  planters,'' 


*  I  hold  it  to  be  iminissihlc/  he  says,  *  to  make  the  majority  of  sugv-  k 
estates  sources  of  revenue,  without  a  system  of  economy  and  nisnif^  jj 
ment  such  as  can  only  he  conducted  by  actual  residents,  who  can 
ply  daily  or  hourly  su|>erintendence,  and  who  can  check  extravagsaer  | 
and  redress  grievances,  without  cuutrol.  Hlih  such  a  sjfslemt  eslMitf  | 
irhich  H'oulil  entail  lass  on  non-residents,  might  be  made  producM  tt  * 
laiiorious  tnen  of  agricultural  and  tUanting  experience ;  and  therefcw 
such  parties  will  no  doubt  be  foumi  to  give  fair  rents.  This  wank  | 
supply  a  class  of  society  mucli  wanted,  and  lead  to  many  obrioiia 
vanta^i^  to  the  community  at  large.  I  am  acquainted  wdth  an  inftano 
of  au  overseer  having  recently  offered  a  liberal  rent,  with  good  if* 
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cfiritv.  for  o^^u^u^  which  hii8  liccn  iinnroductirc  to  the  proprietor  for 
^n'ril  years  past  ;  and  1  have  heara  of  many  nogotiationa  now  in 
progress- 

A  lilx’ral  renu  with  the  pr4>spcct  of  the  apprenticeship  termu 
naiing  in  five  years!  Yet,  the  overseer  must  know  what  lie  is 
What  a  plundered  and  persecuted  l>ody  arc  the  West 
India  proprietors  !  They  knvr  l^ecn  plundered,  but  it  has  been 
M  their  own  attorneys  planters  and  slavcMlrivcrs,  who,  now  that 
their  reign  of  ahuaed  power  is  approaching  its  tcmi,  are  thus 
coining  forward  to  purchase  or  lease  the  estates  which  were  going 
u>  ruin  under  the  old  system  of  corrupt  and  costly  agency.  We 
now  find  even  the  champions  of  the  West  India  interest,  ro- 
jmMiching  the  proprietors  with  having  suffered  themselves  to  be 
‘  pers^uaded  or  compelled  by  the  representations  of  the  stupid  and 
‘  violent  assemblies  in  the  islands, — stupid,  violent,  and  ultra- 

*  liberal  these  clubs  of  slave-drivers  have  ever  been,'* — and,  ‘for- 

*  gcthil  of  all  their  professions, — blind,  too,  to  the  inevitable  cer- 

*  uinly  that  they  had  no  hope  of  carry  ing  on  West  India  culti- 

*  vation  hut  by  the  just  compromise  urged  upon  them,' — having 
pertinaciously  refused  every  reasonable  proposition,  till  bribed 
‘  by  the  ready  penny '  to  be  extorted  from  the  people  of  England ! 
And  what  is  now  the  conduct  of  these  stupid,  violent,  and  ultra- 
liberal  apprentice-drivers  ?  We  have  tnc  testimony  of  Mr. 
Innes,  that  the  overseers  and  book-keepers,  naturally  out  of 
hmnour  with  a  system  that  takes  the  cart-whip  out  of  their  hands, 
ire,  almost  to  a  man,  throwing  every  difficulty  in  the  way  of  its 
working.  And  as  to  the  conduct  of  their  superiors,  the  recent 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Assembly  shew  that  they  have  im- 
proved  in  neither  wisdom  nor  moderation.  A  patriotic  writer  in 
the  Jamaica  Watchman,  who  signs  himself  “  A  Native,"  has  given 
in  explanation  of  the  late  rupture  between  the  Executive  and  the 
Legislature,  which,  though  it  rests  on  anonymous  authority,  we 
deem  not  unworthy  of  lieing  adduced  in  illustration  of  the  present 
posture  of  affairs. 

*  1  know'  that  the  fashion  has  been,  with  a  certain  partv>  recklessly 
to  oppose  every  thing  coming  from  the  Executive  or  the  Government. 
Thh  they  alisurdly  riill  patriotism  or  independence.  Ignorance  and 
wvjudice'  would  be  the  more  proper  appellatives,  for  it  cannot  be 
med.  that,  to  the  one  or  the  otuer  of  these,  may  be  traced  the  opposi* 
tion  which  has  been  offered  to  every  humane  or  tok'rant  measure 
Ivought  under  the  exmsideration  of  the  Assembly*  Wedded  to  the  old 
ifid  antiquated  notions,  and  with  minds  narrowed  and  bigoted  by  the 


*  Such  ih  the  language  of  the  Standard  New8|)aper,  in  defending 
die  conduct  of  the  Marquis  of  Chandos  on  resigning  the  Chalrmansliip 
of  the  West  India  Proprietors’  Committee. 
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partial  and  tyrannical  system  which  has  so  long  prevailed  in  tkk 
island,  the  men  to  whom  1  allude,  with  some  rare  exceptions,  are  ib. 
S4»lutely  incapable  of  looking  Wyond  the  present,  or  taking  such  la 
extended  and  general  view  of  the  subjects  bnnight  under  their  cno. 
sideration,  as  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  iH'ople  demand.  For 
an  example,  I  ntHHl  no  further  than  the  apprenticeship  plan^  the  mm 
fruitful  source  of  all  the  differences  which  cjist  in  the  islandf  and  tkt 
cause  of  the  rupture  bettreen  the  Executive  and  the  House  of  AssemUf. 
Let  the  im]>artial  observer  of  the  act  of  that  late  IkhI)'  say,  whether 
previous  to,  or  since  the  abolition  of  slavery,  they  have  regarded  the 
subject  of  emancifiation  in  the  light  they  ought  to  have  done,  or  hare 
legislated  on  any  one  occasion  in  the  manner,  or  with  those  viewi, 
which  ought  to  have  dictated  to  them  the  pro|H*r  mode  of  procedure. 
Previous  to  the  passing  of  the  abolition  act,  tlieir  only  object  seems 
to  have  Ir'cii,  their  every  enorg)'  directed  towards,  the  securing  to 
themselves  absolute  power.  It  was  in  vain  that  a  gentleman  now  ab¬ 
sent  from  the  island  (and  whose  principles  I  admit  are  in  many  re¬ 
spects  opposed  to  mine,  but  who  in  that  respect  took  the  most  correct 
and  enlightenetl  view  of  the  subject)  pressed  them  to  adopt  certtin 
measures  of  rather  a  liberal  and  humane  kind.  The  determinatioo 
was,  to  hold  on  the  foundering  bark  until  she  was  engulfed  in  the 
vortex  of  the  apprenticeshij).  And  what  has  been  the  blind  and  fooksk 
policy  adopted  since  the  decree  against  slavery  has  gone  forth  ?  It  luu 
been  to  regain  as  much  as  jxtssible  the  absolute  power  which  that  met- 
sure  annihilated.  To  this  end  every  effort  has  Wn  directed,  and  h 
would  be  astoni.shing  indeed,  if,  entertaining  such  dissimilar  views,  the 
G<»vernment  at  home  and  the  Legislature  here  could  agree  as  to  the 
enactments  deemed  by  the  latter  necessary'  for  the  preservation  of  good 
order  in  the  colony. 

'  Having  paid  so  costly  a  price  as  twenty  millions  of  pounds  ster¬ 
ling  for  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes  in  the  colonies,  the  Britiil 
people  natunilly  expect  that  they  wdll  be  considered  and  treated ‘m 
freemen,  yielding  unrequited  lal^ur  to  their  late  master  for  a  term  ti 
years.  The  Colonial  Legislature  unfortunately  views  the  negro  throogfc 
a  different  medium.  Its  members,  themseltws  apprentice-masters,  cam 
not  bring  their  minds  to  regard  them  as  free  men ;  and  hence  the 
struggles  to  rc~invcst  themselves  with  the  unlimited  and  arbitrary  am 
thonty  which  they,  pret'ious  to  the  1j/  of  August,  1B34,  possessed,  and 
the  dissensions  and  rupture  consequent  ujwn  such  endeavours.  And  this 
must  continue  to  be  the  case  so  long  as  the  appraiticeship  lasts,  and  suck 
men  constitute  the  Legislature. 

*  To  expect  that  the  British  Government  and  people  will  yidd  ta 
the  clamorous  and  unreasonable  demands  of  the  Jamaica  Legislature,* 
absurd  ;  and  hence  it  is  evident,  the  former  will  be  driven  cither  to  do 
away  with  the  remainder  of  the  appraiticeship,  and  declare  the  negrm 
absolutely  free,  or  deprive  the  island  of  its  legislative  right — a  vifhi 
which  has  been  most  grossly  abused  and  applied  to  the  fcorst  <f 
poses* 

One  of  the  |>oint8  upon  which  the  Marquis  of  Sligo  his  giy«« 
offence  to  Mr.  Barrett  and  his  clique,  is,  his  discountcDincin^ 
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ihc  immigration,  or  what  has  been  iustly  termed  the  ‘  white  sla- 
» Yer\’ '  scheme,  and  his  having  spoken  of  the  mortality  among 
the  jHH)r  German  emigrants  as  ‘  frightful.'  Mr.  Innes  admits 
that,  ‘  as  emigration  has  hitherto  l>een  conducted,  much  mis- 
*  chief  and  little  gcMxl  have  resulted  from  it.'  For  mere  laliourers, 
he  says,  ‘  I  have  heard  of  none  equal  to  the  Africans  who  have 
‘  been  released  under  the  mixed  commission,  and  sent  to  Tri- 
^nidad';  and  he  follows  this  remarkable  admission  with  the 
following  suggestion. 

•  It  may  he  deserving  of  the  consideration  of  Government,  how  far 
it  nmy  be  made  compatible  with  views  of  philanthropy,  to  encourage 
arrangements  for  iuqmrting  negroes  from  Africa,  under  similar  in¬ 
dentures  to  those  entered  into  by  persons  from  Madeira  and  clse- 
where^’ 

This  would  come  to  nothin<r  short  of  re-establishing  a  man- 
trade ^  under  not  quite  so  specious  a  pretext  as  led  to  the  ori- 
pnal  importation  of  Africans  into  the  Spanish  colonies.  But 
it  appears  that  British  capital  is  still  largely  employed  in  the 
dave-trade  itself;  a  startling  and  horrible  fact,  which  makes  the 
above  suggestion  the  more  strongly  to  be  deprecated.  Mr.  Innes 

says: — 

0 

*  In  the  course  of  my  tour  through  the  colonics,  I  have  had  frequent 
cunversations  with  naval  men  on  the  ojien,  daring,  and  successful 
(xmtinuance  of  the  slave-trade ;  and  they  one  and  all  expressed  sur¬ 
prise  that  the  British  Government  should  afford  facilities  to  it  by 
Disking  the  island  of  St.  Thomas  our  packet-station.  They  say,  St. 
Thomas’s  is  principally  supported  by  the  profits  of  the  slave  trade, 
and  that  the  inhabitants  avail  themselves  most  liberally  of  the  means 
our  packets  afford  of  procuring  information  of  the  stations  of  our 
men-of-war,  which  information  is  speedily  conveyed  to  the  slavers. 

I  am  not  qualified  to  offer  an  opinion,  but  naval  men  assure  me,  that 
the  jmeket-station  might  be  removed  to  the  British  island  of  Tortola, 
without  the  slightest  inconvenience  to  the  service,  whilst  the  removal, 
and  the  making  that  island  a  free  port,  would  benefit  Tortola  and  the 
neighbouring  British  islands,  w'hich  are  greatly  in  want  of  all  the  aid 
the  llritish  Government  can  give  them.  It  is  notorious  in  Jamaica, 
that  British  capital  is  largely  employed  indirectly  in  the  slave-trade. 
I^rgc  and  numerous  shipments  of  goods  from  Liverjxxd,  &c.,  arrive 
here  merely  for  trans-shipment  to  ports  from  which  the  trade  is 
carried  on  direct ;  from  these  p<>rt8  the  goods  are  sent  to  Africa  in 
exchange  for  slaves.  The  officers  of  his  Majesty’s  Customs  here 
may  l>e  able  to  furnish  valuable  information  on  this  head,  should 
Government  desire  to  investigate  the  subject.  Some  of  the  finest 
fast-sailing  schooners  that  belong  to  this  island,  have  liccn  sold  for 
*hc  slave-trade,  and  are  actively  employed  in  it :  indeerl,  I  am  in¬ 
formed  that  some  government  schooners,  distinguished  for  fast  sailing, 
*old  since  the  war,  are  now  in  the  same  service.'  pp.  105,  lOfi. 
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Mr.  1  lilies  thinks,  that  it  ought  to  he  the  primary  object  witk 
the  planters,  ‘  to  advance  the  present  negro  i)o])u1ation  in  cirik 
‘  ization  as  fast  as  ]H)SRihle\  in  order  to  make  them  ‘  billing  to 
‘  work,  to  procure  and  retiiin  its  advantages’:  and  yet,  almost  in 
the  same  lireath,  he  recommends  the  im]>ortation  of  untaught, 
uncivilized  Africans!  Mow  are  we  to  reconcile  these  contradic¬ 
tory  recommendations  ?  True  it  is,  that  the  ])resent  negro  po- 
pulation  is  already  too  far  advanced  in  civilization  to  suit  the 
views  of  the  obstinate  adherents  to  the  old  system.  They  would 
prefer  wild  Africans. 

But  nothing  short  of  a  total  change  of  system  can,  it  is  eri. 
dent,  save  the  jwjople  of  this  country  from  iK'ing  duped,  the 
compensation  money  from  being  thrown  away,  and  tlie  proprie¬ 
tors  themselves  from  being  ruined.  Sugar-growing  had  ceased 
to  be  prolitable  by  slave  lal)our:  it  is  not  likely  to  pay  much  bet¬ 
ter  under  the  apprenticeship  system,  which  provides  a  redundant 
supply  of  labour,  without  giving  a  command  over  it,  such  as  can 
be  exerted  only  by  means  of  wages  or  the  whip.  But,  so  longn 
the  base  and  dishonest  hope  is  cherished,  of  re-establishing  the 
coercive  system,  there  is  little  chance  that  those  vig(trous  re- 
forms  of  a  vicious  agricultural  economy  will  he  generally  adopt- 
cd,  which  are  essential  to  the  success  of  the  magniHcent  cn^eri- 
ment. 

Mr.  Innes’s  pamphlet  fully  bears  out  the  correctness  of  the  an¬ 
ticipations  ex})resseil  by  ourselves,  in  common  with  the  most  in¬ 
telligent  friends  to  Emancipation,  as  to  the  inefficiency  of  Lord 
Stanley’s  transition  scheme.  I’he  negroes  are  quite  as  well  fitted 
for  freedom  as  they  will  he  in  the  year  1840;  and  no  greater  in¬ 
convenience  would  have  resulted  from  their  immediate  lilKratioo, 
as  in  Antigua,  than  is  likely  to  ensue  from  the  termination  of  the 
apprenticeship  in  those  very  colonies  where  they  are  sup|)osed  to  be 
the  least  prepared  for  the  change.  A  withdrawment  of  a  portion 
of  labour  was  reasonably  to  be  expected ;  and  to  meet  this,  a  d^ 
termined  effort  to  economize  labour  by  means  of  the  plough  and 
machinery,  and  to  stimulate  labour  by  task-work  and  other  in¬ 
ducements,  w  ould  have  been,  as  we  believe,  in  almost  every  b- 
stance  adequate.  But  the  whole  crew  of  slave-drivers,  the  bniul 
villains  who  have  grown  hardened  in  profligacy  under  the  cart- 
whip  regime,  must  be  got  rid  of.  It  would  be  good  economy  to 
|)cnsion  them  off;  or  let  them  go  seek  employment  in  Louisiaiu 
and  Mississippi.  Not  only  so;  the  entire  apparatus  of  agency 
must  he  changed,  and  a  wholesome  system  of  tenancy  be  sub- 
stituteil  for  that  of  middle  men,  with  their  train  of  overseers, 
managers,  storekec]H rs.  See.,  whose  salaries,  together  with  ibc 
waste  attaching  to  every  part  of  the  economy,  have  hitherto 
swalloweil  up  the  profits  of  the  proprietor. 


I  \rt.  IV.  UoriC  llebraicte ;  an  Attempt  to  ib’scover  how  the  Ar- 
I  giiincnt  of  the  Kpistlc  to  the  Hebrews  must  have  Ihh'ii  uiulersttKal 
b\  thi»s«'  therein  addressed.  AVith  Apj>endices  on  Aft^iah's  King- 
doi».  Cioorge,  Viscount  Mandoville.  lA)ndon. 

Royal  8vo.  pp.  5(>8. 

^riiis  is  the  age  of  patrician  authorship.  How  many  noble 
"  names  are  enrolled  among  the  contrihutors  to  onr  litc- 
raturt',  either  as  original  writers  or  as  translators !  This  wc 
may  in  a  great  measure  ascribe  to  the  enlightenetl  spirit  t»f 
the  times,  which,  commencing  with  the  middle  classes  of  societ\\ 
b  working  its  way,  like  leaven,  to  the  opposite  extremes,  ^rhe 
greatest  im]>ediments  it  has  hitherto  had  to  encounter,  have  bei'ii 
in  its  progress  upwards.  l^uxury’,  indolence,  and  dissipation 
have  l>een  far  more  impervious  to  its  influence,  than  ignorance, 
recklessness,  and  poverty.  Yet,  even  these  it  has  ]mrtially  con- 
I  quered.  Men  who  could  Imast  no  hereditary  distinctions,  but 

I  who  hold  the  letters  patent  of  their  nobility  immediately  from 

I  Almighty  God,  have,  by  their  surpassing  talents  and  acquirements, 

1  forced  themselves  within  the  privilegetl  circle,  and  imparted  weight 

and  worth  to  an  order  whose  intellect  and  virtue  were  sinking  far 
below  the  average  value  of  the  same  qualities  among  their  in¬ 
feriors  in  rank  and  station.  In  science,  in  classical  learning,  in 
I  the  fine  arts,  os]>ecially  in  poetry^,  several  of  our  nobility  have  at 

I  kast  aimed  to  distinguish  themselves.  The  last  few  months  have 

;|  exhibited  twa  productions  from  patrician  pens,  that  cannot  in 

|l  strictness  l)c  classed  under  either  of  these  heads,  and  which,  though 

l!  exceedingly  difierent  in  their  nature  and  execution,  treat  on  sub- 

=  jocts  that  do  not  often  occupy  the  studies  pf  any  but  professional 

divines  and  theologians.  Lord  Brougham’s  Natural  Theology, 
and  Viscount  Mandeville’s  Horae  Hebraicae,  arc,  as  respects  their 
authors,  very  extraordinary  performances.  Not  that  for  a  moment 
wc  would  be  supposed  to  compare  the  two  men,  either  in  their  in- 
icllectual  powers  or  in  their  qualifications  as  writers.  In  both  re- 
K|Kcts,  the  one  is  immeasurably  8Uj>erior  to  the  other;  yet  is  the 
’  work  of  Lord  IVlande>nlle  erudite,  ingenious,  full  of  criticism  and 
elaborate  argument,  discovering  great  diligence  in  collecting 
materials ;  and  wc  wish  we  could  ^d,  equal  labour  in  arranging 
and  applying  them.  But,  as  the  object  of  the  task  which  he  im- 
^  posed  u]K)n  himself  was  to  establish  ultra,  supralapsariaii  Cal¬ 
vinism,  and  the  millenarian  notion  of  Christ’s  personal  reign  u}K)n 
canh,  and  this  from  a  critical  investigation  of  a  portion  of  holy 
writ  in  our  view  the  least  susceptible  of  such  an  interpretation, 
we  cannot  hut  regard  the  main  attempt  as  a  failure,  while 
willingly  admit  that  there  are  many  sulxirdinatc  parts 
'Inch  a  devout  mind  may  study  with  pleasure  and  advantage. 
IMore  w  e  ]>roceed  to  confirm  this  qualified  judgement  ujKm  tnc 
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Honr  HebraicflP,  we  may  be  excused  for  expressing  the  sacred  ittU. 
faction  with  which  we  read  the  noble  Author's  intimation  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  it  originated.  Lord  Man<leville  docs  notcoa. 
tent  himst  lf  with  merely  writing  a  treatise  on  Christian  doctrine: 
he  exemplilies  that  doctrine  in  his  life.  Whatever  errors  there  may 
he  in  his  views,  they  cannot  he  fundamental,  and  they  detract 
nothing  from  the  excellence  and  consistency  of  his  Christian  d^ 
)K)rtment.  The  Work  l)efore  us,  it  seems,  was  drawn  up  in  por. 
tions,  and  delivcretl  in  ‘  weekly  expositions  at  family  prayen.' 
Few  noble  families,  we  fear,  recognize  their  chaplain  in  the  head 
of  their  house.  The  master  «)f  the  fold  is  not  always  its  shep. 
herd.  The  domestics  of  Lord  Mandeville  are  taught  more 
divinity  in  a  week,  than  a  whole  university  dispenses  in  a  year; 
and  though  the  system  to  which  he  is  attached,  in  the  hands  of 
some  of  its  alx*ttors,  has  In^en  made  the  tH'casion  of  licentious, 
ness,  yet,  as  cnforcixl  by  his  Lordship,  its  wlude  tendency  is  to  im¬ 
part  and  to  invigorate  the  principles  of  universal  holiness. 

We  have  said  that  this  Work  is  founded  on  what  is  called  the 
supra-lapsarian  scheme ;  and  that  this  is  the  case,  the  following  ex¬ 
tracts  sulficiently  prove.  The  ])hraseology,  too,  is  as  strange  as  the 
doctrine  is  ultra.  Speaking  of  the  ‘  oneness  l>etwecn  Christ  and 
‘  his  brethren,'  which  brethren  he  descrilK's  as  ‘  the  many  sons  the 
captain  of  salvation  is  bringing  to  glory,'  his  Lordship  tells  us  in  lo 
many  words,  that  all  of  them  were  given  to  Christ  irresjyective  of 
the  fall,  ‘  to  he  with  him  one  lump  in  the  bundle  of  life.'  (p. 

^  'rhe  oneness,'  he  further  Jidds,  ‘  is  between  Christ  and  those 
‘  sanctified  by,'  or  in  ^  “  God  the  Father that  church  of  the  fimt- 
‘  born  which  o]x?n(Hl  the  womb  of  Ciod's  eternal  decree,  one  ii 
‘  aud  with  their  head  lK*fore  the  consideration  of  the  fall, — “  pie- 
‘  served  in  Christ  .lesus,"  as  their  federal  head,  in  the  decree  of 
‘  the  means  after  the  consideration  of  the  fall,  and  in  consequesoe 
^  of  this,  they  are  in  time  etiectually  called.'  This,  his  Lordship 
continues,  ^  accords  with  the  distinction  of  Goodwin's,  which  W 

*  argues  out  in  his  work  on  Election.  ‘‘  That  God  had  respect 

^  to  man  as  nufnllen^  in  his  election  of  him  to  the  end,  and  aki 
‘  unto  man,  as  fallen  into  sin,  in  the  decree  of  the  means ; "  »  he 
^  distinguishes  (Eph.  v.  23)  Christ  os  the  head  of  the  Churdt,'* 
‘  in  the  supra-la|)sarian  decree,  and  the  “  saviour  of  the  body,’* 
'  in  the  sub-lapsarian  decree.'  Again,  ^  Messiah  is  introduced  » 
**  a  son  of  Adam  before  the  consideration  of  the  fall ;  and  the  mm 
‘  of  God  l)efore  their  reilcmption,  are  those  sons  of  Adjun  la 
‘  whom  the  Wksdom^ Mediator  delighted  before  the  world  was. 
(p.  2i7‘)  ^  previous  page  he  says,  ‘  that  the  communicatioe  rf 

^  blessedness,  if  taken  simply  and  singly,  might,  I  conceive,  have 
'  been  accomplished  without  the  many  sous  having  been  permitied 

*  to  fall  into  sin,  hut  by  their  having  been  upheld  like  the 

‘  angels  in  nn  overfali  way.’'  (p.  235.)  This  strange  term,  which 
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xcMT^  more  thun  once, his  Lordship  acknowledges  to  have  Imrrowctl 
ftoni  Hussey,  with  whose  snhtiltics  and  distinctions  he  seems 
mightily  pleased.  We  have  no  wish  to  oimtrovcrt  the  general  pro¬ 
position,  ‘  that  the  foundation  of  God's  covenant  dealings  with 
*us,  is  *u  eternal  compact  between  Jehovah  and  Christ though 
we  should  rather  say,  “  the  Father  and  Christ."  Hut  we  think 
there  is  more  sound  than  sense  in  exclamations  like  the  following : 

*  How  comforting  and  strengthening  is  it  to  a  weak  believer,  to 
‘see  eternal  covenant  love — eternal  covenant  dealings eternal 
♦covenant  relations — eternal  covenant  engagements,  begin  at 

♦  Christ  the  head,  and  descend  from  him  to  the  redeemed  sceil !' 

(p.  273.) 

The  very  strong  sutements  which  this  Work  contains,  on  the 
subject  of  the  absoluteness  of  the  Divine  decrees,  arc  neutraliacii 
as  to  any  dangerous  effects  they  might  otherwise  produce,  by  the 
intagimist  influence  of  such  views  of  the  Mediation  of  the  great 
High  Priest,  as  to  his  sympathy  with,  and  his  power  to  succour 
ind  to  save  the  tempted,  which  arc  presented  from  page  .*131  to 
page  331).  Appendix  O,  on  Perseverance,  also  proves  with  what 
anxiety  the  Author  would  guard  the  interests  of  tnie  holiness ; 
and  those  who  admit  his  premises,  dare  not  question  his  con¬ 
clusions.  W'c  confess,  however,  this  mode  of  teaching  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  not  to  our  taste.  It  is  too  scholastic  and  metaphysical ; 
nor  docs  it  quite  accord  with  our  conception  of  the  simplicity 
that  is  in  Christ." 

The  principal  object  of  the  present  Work,  and  which  the  Writer 
labours  with  all  his  ability  to  establish,  will  appear  from  the 
following  propositions.  After  maintaining  that  the  present 
government  of  Christ  in  heaven  is  of  co-ordinate  authority  with 
that  of  the  Father, — that  his  session  at  his  Father's  right  hand, 
is  only  until  his  enemies  are  made  his  footstool, — that  when  this 
takes  place,  he  is  to  give  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  never  more  to 
resume  it, — but  that  he  is  then  to  descend  to  earth,  to  enter  uj)on 
t  distinct  kingdom  of  his  own, — his  Lordship  thus  proceeds, 
illustrating  each  proposition  by  a  scries  of  critical  and  other 
remarks. 

*  Prop.  I.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  shall  judge  the  quick  and  the  dtnul 
tt  his  appearing  and  his  kingdom. 

*  We  have  hence  arrived  at  these  facts ;  that  the  Lord  Jesus  gives  up 
tbe  kingdom  to  God  the  Father,  upon  leaving  his  ri^ht  hand ;  and 
that  the  same  Lord  Jesus  enters  upon  his  kingdom,  when  he  appears 
to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  It  may  also  be  perceived,  that  the 
npreme  kingdom  of  God  is  the  one  in  which  Christ  reigns  for  a 
United  period  ;  and  that  it  is  uis  own  kingdom,  in  which  he  shall 
rngn  “  for  ever  and  ever.** 

*  The  eternal  kingdom  of  Messiah  is  the  throne  of  his  Father  David, 

which  he  reigns  subject  to  the  Father.  This  is  the  kingdom  to 
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v'hich  Messiah  comes  when  he  comes  to  judgement,  hut  he  coin«n, 
judgt'meut  iks  Sou  <*f  Man. 

‘  Prop.  II.  The  judgement  will  most  probably  occupy  a  considenbie 
time. 

*  Prop.  III.  The  judgement  of  the  dead  or  wicked  and  the  rewwi 
of  the  siiints,  apparently  shall  commence  simultaneously  upon  tbe 
blowing  of  the  seventh  trumpet. 

Under  this  proposition,  the  Author  anticipates  and  endcaToon 
to  meet  an  objection  of  his  brother  Millcnarians,  from  whom,  in 
some  particulars,  he  acknowledges,  that  for  the  sake  of  his  hypo, 
thesis  he  is  comj>elled  to  differ.  They  (the  Millcnarians) 
maintain,  that  the  judgement  of  the  wicked  or  the  dead  will  take 
place  at  the  end  of  the  thousand  years:  our  Author  thinks,  it  will 
commence  with  them.  Here  we  have  a  great  deal  of  claboratr 
criticism  on  the  style  and  structure  of  the  Apocalypse ;  but,  after 
all,  the  dilliculty  is  lamely  got  over,  or  we  sliould  rather  say,  ob¬ 
stinately  remains. 

'  Prop.  IV.  Wherever  Christ  commences  his  reign,  there  for  erw 
he  will  continue  it,  and  that  will  be  on  this  earth.  This  is  supported. 

*  1.  Negatively. 

‘  (1.)  This  earth  will  last  for  ever.  1  Chron.  xvi.  30  ;  Ps.  IxxTiii. 
00  ;  xciii.  1 ;  civ.  5  ;  Isa.  xlv.  17,  IH.  The  destruction,  2  Peteriii.7, 
Ijoing  only  siijwrficial,  as  the  HikhI  was,  ver.  0,  and  see  ver.  13. 

(2.)  There  is  no  mention  in  Scripture  of  Christ’s  leaving  this  earth. 

2.  Positively. 

(1.)  From  Ps.  Ixxxix.  21) ;  Mic.  iv.  7- 

(2.)  Messiah  will  reign,  in  the  midst  of  Zion  his  church,  in  the 
habitable  earth  to  come  ;  or  on  this  earth  renewed :  comp.  Ucv.  iii.  21, 
with  v.  10;  Heb.  ii.  5;  Rev.  xxi.  1,  2,  and  ver.  22  ;  Ezek.  ult.  Zee. 
ix.  10. 

(3.)  For  ever  and  ever.  The  possession  of  Canaan  will  be  for  ever, 
even  a  thousand  generations,  Ps.  cv.  8 — 1 1 .  His  throne  shall  be  for 
ever  and  ever,  Ps.  xlv.  and  Heb.  i.  As  the  days  of  heaven.  Pi 
Ixxxix.  29,  or,  **  as  the  Sun,**  30,  37.  It  shall  be  everlasting,  and  skill 
not  pass  aw  ay,  and  shall  not  be  destroyed,  Dan.  vii.  14,  (two  negatim,) 
it  shall  be  for  ever,  and  there  shall  be  no  end,  Liike  i.  33,  and  Isa.  ix. 
7 ;  see  also  1  Chron.  xvii.  12 ;  Mic.  iv.  7 ;  I  subjoin  Scarlett  the  uiii- 
versalist’s  tnuislation  of  Rev.  xi.  15.  “  The  kingdoms  of  the  world 

become  the  [[kingdoms]  of  our  Lord,  even  the  Messiah  himself,  and  be 
shall  reign  to  the  ages  of  ages.’*  •  Heb.  i.  8,  **  Thy  throne,  0  God 
Pis]  to  the  age  of  the  age.**  Luke  i.  33,  “  'The  Lord  will .  give  bun 
the  throne  of  David  His  father,  and  he  will  reign  over  the  houie  of 
Jacob  to  the  ages,  and  of  his  kingdom  there  will  be  no  end,**— Diffo. 
This  last  is  not  only  positively,  but  negatively,  stated,  and  I  should 


•  Mr.  Sirr,  from  Griesbach,  reads  it  thus  ;  "  The  wordly  kingdom 
of  our  Lord,  and  of  his  Christ,  is  come,  and  he  shall  reign  for  the  agr» 
of  the  ages.” 
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think  the  second  clause  explanatory  of  the  first,  and  it  is  clearly  ex* 
elusive  of  all  limits.  It  moreover,  I  conceive,  cx^dains  the  promises 
of  perpetuity,  or,  **  unto  time  concealed  and  for  a  long  while,”  given 
to  Duvid,  and  others,  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

*  Tl^  dominion  of  the  second  Adam  will  extend  to  whatever  the 
dominion  of  the  first  Adam  embraced,  or  to  wherever  the  curse  ex¬ 
tended  ;  Ps.  viii..  Rev,  xxii.  3,  No  more  curse.”  (Perhaps  also  Acts 
iil.  21.)  I  'vill  conclude  by  subjoining  Beverley’s  delinition  of  the 
kingdom.  "  This  kingdom  may  be  described  to  be  a  supreme  economy, 
or  government,  and  diH{)ensation  of  Gh>d  towards  the  family  of  heaven 
tod  earth,  in  the  fulness  of  times,  wherein  Jesus  Christ  as  the  great 
Son  of  man,  who  was  first  visibly  humbled  to  the  death  of  the  cross, 
ihill,  in  the  verv  same  nature,  be  so  exalted  far  above  principalities 
tod  powers,  and  every  name  that  is  named  in  heaven  and  the  earth, 
to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father ;  and  as  the  divinity  of  the  Kternal 
Word  united  to  itself  the  human  nature,  retired  its  glor^,  that  the 
human  nature  might  be  in  a  humiliation,  whereof  the  divmc  wus  in¬ 
finitely  inca|)able,  and  yet,  in  regard  of  personal  union,  was  said  to 
empty  itself,  and  to  malce  itself  of  no  reputation  ;  even  so  shall  the 
Divine  person  so  economise  and  model  the  lustre  of  its  glory,  that  the 
humanity  shall  have  a  glory  as  singular  to  itself,  as  the  humiliation 
was ;  and  the  divinity  of  the  person  of  Christ  be  glorified  and  exalted 
is  this  glory  ;  even  as  it  was  nuinbled,  and  became  of  no  reputation, 
io  the  humiliation  of  the  human  nature.”  '  p.  128,  9. 

The  exposition  and  commentary  which  arc  intended  to  esta¬ 
blish  these  propositions,  embrace  only  the  first  three  chapters  of 
the  epistle,  and  the  first  ten  verses  of  the  fourth.  What  the 
Author  deems  collateral  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  like¬ 
wise  presses  into  his  service ;  as  the  second  Psalm,  Psalm  the 
fortv-fifth  ;  Psalm  the  eighth,  and  ninety-fifth,  and  the  fifth  and 
twelfth  chapters  of  Isaiah.  But  that  part  of  his  task  in  which  he 
puts  forth  alibis  strength,  is  the  passage  in  the  fourth  chapter,  where 
It  is  said,  ‘  there  remaincth  therefore  a  rest  to  the  people  of  God.’ 
This  rest,  he  strenuously  contends,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  land  of  Canaan :  this,  he  assures  us,  is  the  promise  made  to  the 
Fathers,  renewed  to  the  Israelites,  and  perpetuated  under  the 
Christian  dispensation.  This  is  to  be  the  heaven,  the  only 
heaven  of  believers.  This  is  the  sabbatism  of  which  his  Lordship 
•pwks  with  so  much  confidence  and  with  a  satisfaction  bordering 

rapture.  Here,  after  the  visible  heavens  and  the  earth  that 
is  have  undergone  that  renovation  which  will  make  them  fit 
habitations  of  the  Lord  of  Glory,  and  the  myriads  of  his  rc- 
^wmed,  Jesus  will  establish  his  everlasting  kingdom,  and  in 
Canaan  erect  his  throne,  and  hold  his  state  for  ever.  This  is  the 
ultimatum  of  all  his  Lordship’s  labours.  ^Chis  is  his  scheme. 
And  a  soriy  one  it  is.  It  has  been  so  often  demolished,  that  it 
••  Dot  required  of  us  to  contend  with  a  shadow.  We  would  only 
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observe,  that  bis  own  statement  should  have  induced  the  Author 
to  pause,  and,  before  he  arrived  at  his  conclusions,  to  have  taken 
up  the  whole  subject  in  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  it ;  to  have 
analysed  in  fact  the  whole  Scripture  testimony.  Perhaps,  had  he 
pursued  this  method,  he  would  not  have  been  compelled  to  make 
the  aclmission,  that  the  views  he  entertains  of  this  Epistle,  ^  almost 
‘  wholly  difter  from  the  many  cx])osition8  of  this  })ortion  of  God'i 
‘  word,  which,  at  different  times,  have  been  given  to  the  church.’ 
(Preface •)  It  likewise  appears  to  us,  that  at  the  very  outset  the 
Author  laid  a  snare  for  himself.  His  attempt  is,  ^  to  discover 
‘  how  the  argument  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  must  have 
*  l)een  understood  by  those  therein  addressed’;  and  all  along  he 
proceeds  on  the  assumption,  that  the  believing  christianized  He¬ 
brews,  who  had  renounced  the  vain  traditions  of  the  Fathers,  and 
who  looked  upon  the  glosses  of  the  Rabbins  as  so  many  cunningly 
devised  fables,  were  guided,  in  all  their  views  of  the  Christian 
Revelation,  by  the  very  things  they  had  renounced,  and  by  nothing 
else.  That  the  Rabbins  and  his  Lordship  hold  identical  opinions, 
only  differing  in  their  application  of  them  as  to  the  person  who  is 
the  Messiah,  we  consider  as  fatal  to  his  hypothesis.  For  in¬ 
stance,  is  it  any  8up}>ort  to  the  gratuitous  assumption,  that  the 
world  is  to  continue  six  thousand  years,  and  that  the  seventh  is 
to  be  its  Millennium,  its  golden  age  of  blessedness,  that  the  same 
thing  is  affirmed  by  the  Rabbins,  and  contained  in  the  Jewish 
Talinuds,  Gemara,  Sanhedrim  Percck,  and  other  authorities? 
Yet  so  confident  is  his  Lordship,  that  this  is  grounded  upon 
Scripture,  that  he  assures  us  that  signs  of  the  last  Antichrist  are 
beginning  to  appear  among  us.  ‘  Who,'  he  exclaims,  ‘  will  say  that 
‘  tliese  unclean  spirits  have  not  gone  forth  in  our  land  ?  Arc 
‘  there  not  teachers,  separatists,  holding  a  very  low  standard  of 
‘  conduct,  united  with  those  who  are  destroying  dominion,  and 
‘  with  those  who  persecute  the  true  followers  of  Christ  ?'  (Psge 
432.)  The  evil  of  being  separatists,  we  cannot  think  so  very 
great,  if  state  religions  are  in  general  what  his  Lordship  expresses 
his  fears  that  they  are.  ‘  I  fear,  it  is  true,  that  the  nations  of 
‘  Euro|)c  from  the  time  of  Constantine,  though  called  Christian, 
‘  have  l>een  but  hy])ocritical  nations.'  Separatists,  therefore,  may 
have  some  good  ground  for  their  nonconformity.  Rut  it  seems, 
they  unite  with  those  who  destroy  dominion;  and  yet  we  arc  told 
that  powers  and  dominions  are  tlie  very  things  which  are  opposed 
to  Christ,  and  which  He  will  destroy  at  his  coming ;  and  thy 
reason  they  arc  so  op})osed  and  so  obnoxious  to  divine  wrath,  his 
Lordship  supjH)ses  to  be,  their  rejecting  Jehovah  and  his  Christ— 
‘  saying  they  derive  their  right  to  govern  from  those  who  are 
*  to  he  governed.''  (Page  143.)  A  dreadful  neresy  indeed  in  the 
ryes  of  a  'fory  !  To  support  the  grand  fundamental  principle  of 
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the  Hritish  constitution,  namely,  that  all  power  originates  with 
the  people,  is  to  reject  Christ,  and  to  rush  into  a  state  of  hopeless 
a|M)stasy  ! 

Apart  from  what  is  objectionable  in  this  volume,  there  is  much 
that  answers  to  the  analogy  of  faith.  As  far  as  the  noble  Writer 
keeps  the  grand  argument  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  view, 
he  substantially  agrees  with  the  eminent  writers  who  have  pre¬ 
ceded  him ;  which  argument  is,  ‘  to  advance'  the  doctrine  of  the 
‘  gospel  above  the  doctrine  of  the  law,  and  that  by  reason  of 
‘  Christ  revealed  in  the  gospel,  and  the  gospel  revealed  by 
‘  (’hrist.’  (Page  33.)  In  laying  down  the  book,  regarding 
the  avowed  and  nrincipal  design  of  the  Writer,  we  cannot  but 
regret  that  so  muen  learning  should  have  been  misapplied,  and 
so  much  labour  expended  in  vain. 


Art.  V.  Poems,  By  Robert  Styles.  Post  8vo.  London,  1835. 

^OllRECT  sentiment,  devout  feeling,  easy  versification,  and  a 
^  few  of  the  glow-worm  gems  of  a  poetry  which  loves  to 
sparkle  among  the  violets  and  primroses  of  a  mild  summer 
evening,  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  this  unpretending  volume. 
*  liathcormac,'  the  last  poem  in  the  work,  kindles  into  something 
higher,  and  breathes  a  generous  and  patriotic  indignation  which, 
we  doubt  not,  is  responded  to  by  every  heart,  except  that  of  the 
priest  and  levite :  if  it  can  be  predicated  of  such  beinw,  that 
numan  sympathy  has  found  a  place  in  their  bosoms.  Of  course 
we  speaic  of  those  only,  and  such  we  have  met  with,  who  at¬ 
tempt  to  palliate,  if  not  to  justify,  the  atrocious  massacre  these 
lines  so  nitterly  record.  We  present  the  following,  not  because 
it  is  superior  to  any  other  article  in  the  volume,  but  simply  l)e- 
cause  the  page  is  open  before  us,  and  we  have  neither  time 
nor  space  to  give  any  other. 

'  STAN2A8. 


'  This  world,  'tis  said,  is  a  world  of  woe ; 
And  often  do  wc  find  it  so, 

Yet  let  us  not  despair. 

We*re  journeying  to  a  better  one  ; 

And,  when  our  pilgrimage  is  done, 

Shall  find  no  sorrow  there. 

*  Though  rough  the  road  and  hard  the  fare, 
**  Endurance  is  the  badge  they  wear. 
Who  travel  to  the  skies : 

If  bright  and  fair  the  way  had  l>een, 

Our  hearts  would  linger  o’er  the  scene. 
And  lose  the  heavenly  prize. 
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[lluittratwns  of  the  Annual*. 

*  O  may  we  then  siibrnissivc  l>ow» 

Nor  question  w’hat  we  ought  to  know. 

And  some  have  understood  ; 

That  trials  we  so  keenly  feel. 

Our  heavenly  Father’s  love  reveal, 
^Vho  sends  them  for  our  good. 

*  AfHiction  leads  us  up  to  God ; 

We  feel  the  stroke,  yet  kiss  the  rod. 

He  chastens  whom  he  loves. 

We  can  a  parent's  hand  discern, 

And  ])enitent  to  him  return. 

Who  thus  his  children  proves.* 


Art.  VI.  Illusirations  of  the  Annuals,  for  1830.-1.  The  Christian 
Kt'cpsake. — 2.  The  Landscape  Annual. — 3.  The  Picturesque  An* 
nual. — 4.  Tlie  Oriental  Annual. —5.  The  English  Annual. 

decorations  of  the  Christian  Keepsake  are  of  a  very  at- 
^  tractive  kind ;  at  once  beautiful  as  works  of  art,  valuable  as 
illustrations  of  important  localities  and  circumstances,  and  inter¬ 
esting  as  memorials  of  individuals  the  objects  of  our  attachment 
or  res|>ect.  That  which  must  l>e  regarded  as  the  gem  of  the 
collection,  is  the  portrait  of  Dr.  Morrison,  with  his  Chinese 
secretaries.  The  tine  intellectual  countenance  of  the  eminent 
Missionary,  looking  out  of  the  picture,  is  admirably  given,  and 
the  accessories  are  yet  better :  the  two  scribes,  intent  upon  their 
work,  arc  drawn  witli  much  skill.  The  limning  of  Wilberforce 
is  to  the  very  life ;  full  of  gentle,  yet  shrewd  and  animated  ex¬ 
pression.  Our  favourite,  however,  is  the  Cedar-forest  on  Leba¬ 
non.  There  is  a  little  obscurity  in  the  effect,  which  should  have 
been  explained ;  it  does  not  very  clearly  appear  whether  it  is 
sunset,  sunrise,  or  some  accidental  illumination  that  gives  its 
|>eculiar  character  to  the  picture ;  but,  whatever  this  may  be,  the 
drawing  is  expressive  and  interesting.  There  are  two  subjects 
from  Hunyan,  by  Melville,  an  artist  who  is  aiming  high,  and 
with  mucli  ability:  the  ‘  Shepherds  on  Mount  Clear’  is  an 
exceedingly  clever  design.  Views  of  Antioch  and  Nazareth, 
with  scenes  Jn  Africa,  China,  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
furnish  a  pleasing  scries  of  picturesque  illustrations.  Portraits 
of  Fowell  Iluxton,  Mrs.  Fry,  the  ‘  African  Prince,’  Mirza  Mo“ 
hammed  Beg,  and  the  Princess  Victoria,  increase  the  interest  of 
the  volume.  The  ‘  Chapel  Icadipg  to  the  Cave  where  the  Cross 
‘  was  found,’  gives  a  striking  interior ;  and  a  vignette  of  Indian 
scenery  and  sujierstition,  adorns  the  title  page. 

In  the  Landscape  Annual,  Mr.  Roberts  follows  up,  with  un- 
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ali&teil  spirit,  his  illustrations  of  the  Alhambra,  by  a  series  of 
drawings  from  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  picturesque  provinces 
of  S]>ain.  Andalusia  is  rich  in  subjects  for  the  pencil.  The 
Moorish  structures  which  still  remain,  are  of  the  highest  inter¬ 
est  ;  and  the  scenery  which  surrounds  the  cities,  and  borders  the 
streams  of  that  beautiful  region,  gladdens  the  heart  of  the  artist. 
Cordova,  Seville,  Xeres,  Cidis,  Gibraltar,  Malaga,  have  chiefly 
supplied  Mr.  Roberts  with  his  materials,  and  he  is  not  a  man  to 
dismiss  them  from  his  hand  tamely.  The  Mosque  of  Cordova, 
and  the  Alcazar  of  Seville,  have  supplied  him  with  two  flne 
Moorish  interiors ;  while,  in  the  church  of  San  Miguel,  at  Xeret, 
he  exhibits  a  nave  and  transept  of  the  most  luxuriant  Gothic. 
The  Giralda,  at  Seville,  and  the  Ruins  of  Italica,  shew  the  traces 
of  the  two  great  conquerors  of  Spain,  the  Roman  and  the  Arab. 
But  we  really  cannot  go  on,  year  after  year,  tasking  the  small 
vocabulary  of  art  for  varied  terms  of  discrimination,  to  distribute 
among  a  hundred  subjects  of  similar  kinds,  though  of  different 
feature  ;  and  wc  must  dismiss  the  present  volume  and  its  twenty- 
one  engravings,  with  general  and  emphatic  praise.  We  must 
no^  however,  forget  to  mention  the  exquisite  wood-cut  vignettes 
which  head  the  different  chapters ;  they  arc  at  once  beautiful  and 
illustrative. 

‘  Heath''s  Picturesque  Annual '  is  devoted  to  the  illustration  of 
Petersburgh  and  Moscow ;  both  cities  very  striking  and  pic* 
turesque,  no  doubt ;  yet  not,  we  should  think,  precisely  in 
the  way  that  would  be  required  for  the  purposes  of  an  Annual. 
Great  care,  however,  has  evidently  been  used  in  the  getting  up ; 
and  the  various  artists  have  done  justice  to  Mr.  Vi^ers^s 
drawings.  The  long  perspectives  of  Petersburgh,  and  the 
strangely  composite  architecture  of  Moscow,  a  wild  mixture  of 
classic,  Gothic,  and  Tartaric,  have  afforded  subjects  of  consider¬ 
able  novelty.  There  arc  some  interesting  views  of  the  Kremlin, 
and  two  good  church  interiors. 

The  ‘  Oriental  Annual,’  this  Vear,  is  much  superior  to  its 
second  appearance,  and  quite  equal  to  its  first.  The  weak  point 
in  Mr.  Daniel’s  paintings  lies  in  a  too  implicit  reliance  on 
his  perfect  mastery  of  the  mechanism  of  his  art,  that  leads  some¬ 
times  to  a  defective  discrimination  in  his  choice  of  subjects,  and 
at  others  to  something  like  tameness  in  their  execution.  Of  these 
negligencies  there  is,  nowever,  but  little  in  the  volume  before  us ; 
and  we  are  happy  to  greet  a  favourite  artist  in  his  best  mood. 
Great  care,  too,  has  been  employed  in  the  execution  of  the  plates. 
Brandard,  Pye,  and  other  able  engravers,  have  put  forth  their 
strength ;  and  the  consequence  has  been  an  equality  of  execution, 
always  desirable,  though  seldom  attained.  As  in  former  instances, 
Mr.  Daniel  has  given  much  interest  to  some  of  his  land^apes  by 
tbe  introduction  of  striking  animal  episodes.  The  tiger-hunt. 
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the  figlit  between  the  lion  and  the  buflTalo,  the  monkey  plucking 
tlie  crow,  arc  of  this  kind.  The  Brahmince  bull  and  the  small 
Ceylonese  deer,  arc  e(|ually  beautiful,  though  more  quiet  repre¬ 
sentations.  The  ‘  rich  Mohammedan’*  is  a  design  characteristic 
enough,  but  somewhat  insipid.  The  ‘  Hindoo  woman  **  is  better. 
Maskat,  with  its  singularly  wild  and  rocky  scenery,  its  narrow 
seas,  and  its  picturesque  forts  and  vessels,  furnishes  several  views. 
Indian  architecture  here,  as  in  his  other  publications,  finds  in 
Mr.  Daniel  an  able  illustrator :  some  of  these  buildings  are  very 
striking,  and  we  could  wish  that  in  a  future  volume  Mr.  D. 
would  give  us  a  few  interiors  of  the  Hindoo  and  Jain  temples. 
The  tombs  of  Patan  chiefs  at  Old  Delhi,  and  the  rude  statue 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  island  of  Klephanta,  are  well  chosen 
and  expressive  subjects,  as  arc  the  two  or  three  more  general 
views  which  occur  at  intervals.  There  is  an  exceedingly  rich 
and  attractive  drawing  of  a  jungle  and  lake,  with  a  small  temple, 
and  Hindoo  women  at  their  ablutions,  that  is  an  especial  favourite 
with  us ;  and  we  should  include  in  the  same  preference,  the  three 
very  beautiful  illustrations  of  the  cave-temples  of  Elephanta  and 
Salsette.  A  piquant  vignette  exhibits  a  distant  view  of  stream 
and  wood,  with  a  fore-ground  made  out  by  the  roots  of  a  mangrove 
tree,  with  an  ‘  adjutant**  ]K?rchcd  upon  the  trunk. 

The  plates  to  the  ‘  English  Annual,'  have,  we  believe,  been 
lurcviously  before  the  public,  as  the  decorations  of  a  fashionable 
periodical.  They  consist  of  picturesque  views  of  noblemcn''s  seats, 
and  of  portraits  of  our  female  aristocracy.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  we  should  criticiie  that  with  which  the  world  is  already  fa¬ 
miliar,  any  further  than  by  describing  the  Work  as  of  a  pleasing 
and  |)opular  character.  The  landscapes  are  by  Daniel,  and 
the  |H)rtraits  by  artists  of  eminence. 

\Vc  shall  have  something  to  say  about  the  literature  of  these 
and  the  other  Annuals  in  our  next  Number. 


Art.  VI I.  Scenes  and  Charade ristics  of  Hindostan,  with  Sketches  of 
Anglo-Indian  Society,  By  Emma  Roberts,  Author  of  “  Memoin 
of  the  Rival  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster/*  &c.  In  three  Vols. 
small  8vo.  London,  1835. 


7V  /f  ISS  Roberts  has  turned  her  residence  in  India  to  most  ex- 
cellent  account.  We  have  not  yet  seen  a  work  descriptive 
of  our  territories  in  the  Eastern  world,  so  well  adapted  to  convey 
to  the  untravelled  reader  a  correct  and  vivid  idea  of  those  scenes 
which  the  pencil  cannot  delineate,  and  those  characteristics  which 
compose  so  large  and  essential  a  part  of  the  moral  picture,  bat 
which  are  overlooked,  or  |)assed  over  as  too  minute  and  trivial  by 
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|x)liticians,  statists,  and  scientific  travellers.  The  contents  of 
volumes,  consisting  of  the  Author's  ol>servation8  and  recol¬ 
lections,  are  of  a  light  and  desultory  nature,  such  as  we  might 
expect  to  find  in  the  familiar  correspondence  of  a  clever  and  ac¬ 
complished  woman  who  united  feminine  tact  and  minuteness  of 
ol>servation  with  the  masculine  tone  acquired  by  travel.  But 
they  will  answer  no  unimportant  end,  if  they  contribute  to 
strengthen  and  diffuse  in  the  public  mind  that  feeling  of  curiosity 
respecting  India,  upon  which  alone  can  be  built  up  an  adeq^te 
interest  in  the  condition  and  destinies  of  the  most  splendia  co¬ 
lonial  empire  which  Divine  Providence  ever  entrusted  to  a  Euro¬ 
pean  power. 

‘  During  the  long  ]X'riod  in  which  the  Continent  was  closed  to 
adventurous  fimtsteps,  it  seems  wonderful,'  Miss  Roberts  re¬ 
marks,  ‘  that  India  should  not  have  l>een  more  attractive  to  per¬ 
sons  of  truant  disposition.  The  works  of  Daniel  and  of  Salt  were, 
or  ought  to  have  been,  sufficient  to  shew  that  the  plains  of  Hin¬ 
dustan  possessed  objects  meriting  attention  ;  but  they  were  suf¬ 
fered  to  pass  unheeded,  and  few  seemed  to  think  India  worthy 
of  a  thought,  until  the  publication  of  the  journal  of  the  late 
Bishop  Hebcr  afforded  newer  and  juster  ideas  of  a  country  re¬ 
plete  with  interest.'  Maria  Graham,  adverting,  in  1813,  to  the 
same  apparent  indifference  of  the  English  public  respecting  India, 
and  the  remarkable  deficiency  of  works  in  our  language,  contain¬ 
ing  such  a  popular  and  comprehensive  view  of  its  scenery,  monu¬ 
ments,  and  the  manners  and  habits  of  its  inhabitants,  as  we  are 
commonly  furnished  with  by  travellers  in  countries  incomparably 
less  deserving  of  notice, — thus  endeavours  to  account  for  tne  fact. 

‘  rhe  chief  reason  probably  is,  that  few  people  go  to  this  remote 
‘  region  as  mere  idle  or  philosophic  observers ;  and  of  the  multi- 
‘  tude  of  well  educated  individuals  who  pass  the  best  of  their 
*  days  in  it,  the  greater  part  are  too  constantly  occupied  with  the 
‘  cares  and  duties  of  tneir  respective  vocations,  as  statesmen, 
soldiers,  or  traders,  to  pay  much  attention  to  what  is  merely 
‘  curious  or  interesting  to  a  contemplative  spectator.  Having, 

‘  for  the  most  part,  too,  the  prospect  of  a  long  residence,  they 
‘  rarely  think,  on  tlieir  first  arrival,  of  recording  or  digesting  the 
‘  impressions  which  they  receive  from  the  spectacle  that  is  spr^Ml 
‘  before  them  ;  and  wait  so  long  to  mature  and  extend  their  in- 
‘  formation,  that  the  interest  of  novelty  is  lost,  and  the  scene  be- 
‘  comes  too  familiar  to  seem  any  longer  worth  the  trouble  of  a 
‘  careful  delineation.'  ^fhis  is  not  all.  A  very  laiw  proportion 
of  those  persons  who  go  out  to  India,  never  see  much  more  of  the 
country  than  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  banks  of  the 
Hooghly,  or  of  the  provincial  capitals  of  the  ^mbay  and  Madras 
I'residcncics  ;  and  an  intelligent  reader  of  Bishop  Hebcr  ■  work 
^ill  be  in  possession  of  more  extensive  information  respecting  that 
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fast  country  which  stretches  from  Thibet  to  the  ocean,  than  many  | 
a  military  officer  imprisoned  in  lus  cantonments,  or  than  the  civi.  ^ 

lian  who  has  passed  ten  or  twenty  years  in  Calcutta.  Bishop  j 

liebcr,  speaking  of  an  English  traveller  whom  he  met  with  at  the 
capital  of  the  Oude  dominions,  says,  that  he  was  the  only  £ng.  i 
lisnman  whom  he  had  heard  of,  except  Lord  Valentia,  that  had 
visited  India  from  motives  exclusively  of  science  and  curiosity 
since  the  country  has  been  in  our  possession.  This  gentleman  j 
was  merely  *  making  a  tour.**  Lord  Valentia's  volumes,  though 
a  valuable  accession  to  our  knowledge  of  the  East  at  that  period, 
arc  very  deficient  in  specific  description  and  the  sort  of  informa. 
tion  which  the  volumes  before  us  supply.  Mrs.  Graham's  journal 
contains  only  an  acconnt  of  what  could  be  seen  or  gleaned  during  j 

a  few  months'  residence  in  Bombay,  an  excursion  to  Poonah,  and  i 

a  transient  visit  to  C'alcutta  and  Madras.  The  Author  of  j 

“  Sketches  of  India"  has  furnished  some  very  pleasing  picturesque  * 

illustrations ;  and  wc  must  not  forget  to  notice  the  ponderous  and  | 

costly  “Oriental  Memoirs"  of  Mr.  Forbes.  The  Oriental  An-  | 

nual,  too,  has  served,  by  the  joint  labours  of  the  pencil,  the 
graver,  and  Mr.  Caunter's  graphic  pen,  to  familiarize  to  numerous  | 

readers,  some  of  the  wonders  and  beauties  of  those  distant  regions.  j 

With  these  exceptions,  almost  all  our  modem  publications  on  the  I 

subject  of  India  are  entirely  occupied  cither  with  its  political  and 
mibtary  history,  statistical  inquiries,  details  and  suggestions  re¬ 
lating  to  its  trade  and  commercial  resources,  or  learned  discus¬ 
sions  respecting  its  mythology,  language,  and  antiquities ;  in  all 
which  the  mass  of  the  public  take  extremely  little  interest. 

This  popular  indifference,  at  first  view  so  unaccountable,  con¬ 
sidering  the  attractions  which  India  combines,  and  so  much  to  be 
lamented  in  its  results,  can  be  surmounted  only  by  injecting  in¬ 
formation,  in  the  shape  of  entertaining  detail,  into  the  rc^ng 
public ;  more  especially  information  relating  to  the  living  man¬ 
ners  and  human  interests  of  the  millions  of  its  inhabitants,  such 
as  may  waken  the  sympathies  of  the  heart.  How  is  it  that  a 
stronger  sympathy  is  felt  in  the  nations  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome,  known  to  us  only  through  the  page  of  history,  than  in 
those  extant  nations  whose  interests  and  destinies  are  so  intimately 
mixed  up  with  our  own.^  How  unreasonable  it  seems,  that  a 
million  of  modem  Greeks,  not  more  Christian  than  their 
former  Turkish  masters,  or  a  few  millions  of  Poles,  distinguished 
by  no  other  virtues  than  their  courage,  should  excite  a  more 
vivid  and  intense  interest. in  the  minds  of  the  British  public, 
tlian  a  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  Orientals,  who  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  British  sceptre,  and  in  whose  well-being  we  ought  to 
feel  so  deeply  concerned  !  We  cannot  regret  that,  in  connexion 
with  the  great  moral  question  of  Slavery,  the  West  India  Co¬ 
lonies  should  have  engrossed  so  large  a  portion  of  public  atten- 
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tion.  Nay,  wc  think  that  the  West  India  islands  have  not 
hitherto  attractecl  that  |)ortion  of  attention  which  they  will  com¬ 
mand,  w’hen  their  scenic  attractions,  their  natural  resources,  and 
their  intrinsic  value  as  colonies,  come  to  be  better  and  more 
ncrally  understood.  But  it  may  be  as  well  to  l)ear  in  mind,  tnat 
Calcutta  alone  numbers  as  its  inhabitants  a  larger  aggregate  of 
human  beings  than  are  contained  in  the  whole  of  our  West  India 
possessions ;  and  that,  were  the  whole  of  the  Caribl)ean  islands  to 
he  submerged  in  the  Atlantic,  it  would  not  occasion  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  so  much  human  life  and  happiness,  as  the  desolation,  by 
any  physical  catastrophe,  of  the  single  province  of  Bengal.  The 
whole  white  ywpulation  of  the  West  Indies  would  not  stock  an 
Indian  city  with  inhabitants ;  and  the  entire  population  of  both 
Americas,  from  the  l*olar  Sea  to  Cape  Horn,  is  not  equal  to  that 
of  British  India ! 

Such  considerations,  however,  appeal  to  the  understanding, 
but  take  no  hold  of  the  imagination,  and  therefore  do  not  touch 
our  sympathies.  We  are  made  to  feel  for  others,  only  by  learning 
to  feel  tcith  them  ;  and  we  sympathize,  not  with  aggregates,  but 
with  individuals.  Even  the  philosopher  and  the  philanthropist, 
then,  must  applaud  the  attempt  to  bring  the  minds  of  English 
readers  into  immediate  contact  with  the  various  nations  and  tribes, 
Christian,  Mohammedan,  and  Pagan,  Anglo-Indian,  Patan,  and 
Hindoo,  who  people  the  plains  of  Hindostan  and  the  table  lands 
of  the  Indian  peninsula.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the 
public  generally  should  be  taught  to  take  a  deep  interest  in 
Indian  affairs,  and  in  the  administration  of  our  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  order  that,  when  tlie  political  interests  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  of  human  beings  arc  involved  in  the  questions 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  British  Legislature,  there  may 
not  be  the  disgraceful  spectacle  of  empty  benches  or  a  listless 
house,  and,  on  the  part  of  the  press,  a  frigid  and  8U|)erficial  notice 
of  topics  which  parliamentary  gentlemen  deem  a  6ore,  and  the 
public  do  not  care  to  understand. 

Miss  Hoberts^’s  volumes  deserve  to  be  popular,  and  she  will 
•chieve  a  great  and  l)eneficial  service,  if  she  succeeds  in  render¬ 
ing  the  Scenes  and  f’haracteristics  of  Hindostan  interesting  and 
familiar  to  the  bulk  of  readers.  It  is  really  a  very  delightful 
vork.  We  shall  w-ire  all  criticism,  to  which  indeed  its  contents 
present  few  temptations  or  provocations,  and  proceed  to  give 
some  rather  copious  extracts,  as  specimens  of  the  Author^s  lively 
style  and  power  of  description,  and  of  the  ample,  varied,  and 
minute  information  which  sne  has  collected ;  the  result,  evidently, 
of  acute  and  diligent  observation,  and  of  no  ordinary  0)>|K)rtunitie8 
of  intercourse  with  both  European  and  native  society. 

We  must  begin  with  her  amusing  description  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment-house  ;  for,  though  Calcutta  has  l)cen  often  dc8cril>cd,  no 
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preceiling  traveller  has  taken  us  through  this  im}>crial  museum  of 
liuman  curiosities,  the  palace  of  the  representative  of  the  British 
sovereignty  in  the  East. 

‘  (iOVKRNMENT  IIOUSK,  CALCUTTA. 

‘  Bishop  Ilebcr,  in  speaking  of  the  vice-regal  palace  of  Calcutta, 
says,  that  it  has  narrowly  missetl  Ix'ing  a  noble  structure  :  persons  of 
less  refilled,  or,  as  some  would  call  it,  less  fastidious  taste,  do  not  con¬ 
cur  in  this  censure,  or  admit  that  the  architectural  blunders  of  which 
the  critic  complains,  have  had  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  building.  It  is  alt<»gether,  whatever  may  lie  the  fault 
of  its  details,  a  sjdendid  pile  ;  and  standing  isolated  on  the  Calcutta 
side  of  the  large  o|hmi  ])lain,  which  forms  so  magnificent  a  quadrangle 
opposite  Chowringee,  it  is  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage  from  every 
point,  being  sufficiently  connected  with  the  city  to  shew  that  it  be¬ 
longs  to  it,  yet  unencumliered  and  not  shut  out  by  any  of  the  adjacent 
buildings.  It  consists  of  two  semicircular  gidleries,  placed  Wk  to 
back,  uniting  in  the  centre  in  a  large  hall,  and  connecting  four  splen¬ 
did  suites  of  apartments,  “  Its  columns,  however,”  observes  the 
Bishop,  “  are  in  a  paltry  style  ;  and  instead  of  having,  as  it  might 
have  had,  two  noble  stories  and  a  liasement,  it  has  three  stories,  all 
t(K)  low,  and  is  ti>o  much  pierced  with  windows  on  every  side.” 

‘  Somewhat  of  effect  was  probably  sacrificinl  to  convenience  and  the 
accomnuMlation  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  the  governor-gene¬ 
ral  ;  but  the  great  objection  to  it  as  an  Asiatic  residence,  which  docs 
not  appt'ar  to  have  struck  the  elegant  and  accurate  commentator,  is 
the  want  of  colonnades  and  ])orticos.  The  principal  entrances  are 
appnmched  by  noble  flights  of  steps ;  but  these,  being  without  shel¬ 
ter,  are  never  us4‘d  except  upon  state  occasions,  when  a  native  durbar 
is  held,  and  the  nobles  of  llindostan  come  in  all  their  barbaric  pomp 
to  pay  their  respects  at  the  vice-regid  court  ;  a  circumstance  of  rare 
t»ccurrence  in  the  present  day.  The  carriages  of  the  Euro]H»:in  visit¬ 
ants  drive  under  thest*  steps,  and  the  conijrany  enter  through  the  lower 
regions. 

‘  The  effect  upon  a  stranger  who  has  not  been  previously  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  cause  of  the  arrangement,  is  very  singidar.  It  i* 
scarcely  jrossible  for  a  livclv  imagination  to  escape  the  notion  that, 
insteail  of  bi'ing  the  guest  o^  a  palace,  he  is  on  the  point  of  being  ow- 
ducted  to  some  hideous  dungeon  as  a  prisoner  of  state.  The  hall  whi(i 
opi'iis  U|>on  the  dark  cloister  fornu'd  by  the  arch  of  the  steps  above, » 
large,  low,  and  dimly  lighted,  completely  realizing  the  beau  tdeal  of  the 
interior  of  the  Inquisition.  A  good  deal  of  rubbish  of  various  kinds. 
pile<l  confusedly,  and  put  out  of  the  way  behind  rows  of  pillar^  tra¬ 
versing  the  length  of  the  hall,  favours  the  supposition  that  it  »  i 
place  of  punishment  ;  for  in  their  shapeless  obscurity* 
engines,  or  print ing-prt\sses,  or  whatever  they  maybe,  ba/e  very  mneh 
the  ajqH*arance  of  instruments  of  torture. 

*  Lpon  the  floi>r,  the  sj>ectator  who  has  imbibed  the  apprehensM** 
that  he  has  lH.H?n  entrapped  into  some  pandemonium  of  horror,^ 
see  the  dead  Innlies  of  the  victims  to  a  tyrannical  government  thiddy 
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»trcwetl  around  :  human  forms  apparently  wrapped  in  winding-sheets, 
and  stretched  out  without  sense  or  motion  U|)on  the  bare  |iuvement, 
add  to  the  ghiistly  effect  of  the  scene.  These  are  the  nalanqiiin-lKnirers, 
wht»,  wnip|>ed  up  from  head  to  ftwt  in  long  coarse  cloths,  are  enjoying 
the  sweets  of  rejKxst',  little  dreaming  of  the  ap|mlling  sjH'ctacle  they 
present  to  unaccustomed  eyes.  IVlany  dusky  figures  move  about  with 
noiseless  tread  ;  and  were  it  not  for  one  redi*eming  circumstance,  the 
whole  ])anorama  would  be  calculated  to  inspire  horror  and  alarm.  In 
the  midst  of  these  drear\’  catacombs,  gay  parties  of  \d8itors,  ladies  in 
l>all-dress€‘s,  and  gentlemen  in  full  uniform,  are  passing  ult»ng,  not  in 
the  least  discomji^ed  by  appearances  so  familiar  to  them,  even  when 
then'  is  the  additional  a^rvmen  of  a  fog,  which  in  the  cold  tu'ason 
usually  casts  a  mystic  veil  ov'er  these  subterraniHius  apartments. 

‘  Emerging  from  the  damp,  darkness,  and  corpse-like  figures  of  the 
sleepers,  an  illuminated  vestibule  leads  to  a  staircase,  handsome  in 
itself,  but  not  exactly  correspondent  with  the  size  of  the  building,  and 
the  halls  of  state  to  which  it  is  the  approach.  It  is  not  until  the 
visitant  has  gained  the  altitude  of  the  hall,  that  the  eye  is  greeted 
by  any  ]H)rtion  of  the  f>omp  and  grandeur  associated  with  our  idi'as 
of  a  court.  Guards  are  now  stationed  at  intervals ;  those  which 
were  formerly  attached  to  the  Governor-general  were  a  splendid 
and  picturesque  set  of  men,  clad  in  stninge  and  striking  costume  ; 
warlike,  as  became  a  militarv’  |)ower,  and  particularly  ornamental, 
as  the  appendages  of  state.  The  spirit  of  retrenchment  which  has 
lately  descended  to  petty  savings,  unworthy  of  the  masters  of  so 
magnificent  a  territory,  has  removed  and  aUdished  this  appro]>riate 
guard  of  honour ;  and  the  natives,  already  astonished  and  disup{M>inted 
by  the  contrast  afforded  by  the  simplicity  and  jdainness  of  their  Eu- 
ropciin  rulers,  wuth  the  |M)mp  and  pageantry  of  oriental  courts,  view’ed 
this  last  innovation  with  disap])robution  and  regret.  As  the  visitor 
ascends,  the  turbaned  domestics  of  the  household  become  more  nu¬ 
merous  ;  long  corridors  leading  to  the  wings,  matted  and  lighted,  nre- 
sent  noble  ideas  of  the  extent  and  grandeur  of  the  building ;  anti  at 
every  landing-])lace,  the  necessary  jwuse  for  breath  is  spuit  in  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  contrivance  of  the  architect  to  eii.Hure  a  circulation  of 
air,  which  comes  so  freely  through  the  ciuinectiiig  galleries. 

‘  1'lie  suites  of  a])artments  devoted  to  large  evening-parties  «K*cup^ 
the  third  story.  The  ball-room,  or  throne-rooin,  us  it  is  called,  is 
approached  through  a  splendid  ante-chamber ;  la»th  are  floored  with 
dark  polished  wood,  and  supjMirted  by  Ionic  pillars,  leaving  a  wide 
space  in  the  centre,  with  an  aisle  on  either  side  ;  handsome  siifas  of 
blue  satin  damask  are  placed  between  the  pillars ;  and  floods  of  light 
are  shed  through  the  whole  range  from  a  profusion  of  cut-glass  chan¬ 
deliers  and  lustres.  Formerly,  the  ceilings  were  {laiiiUtd,  but  the  little 
reverence  shewn  by  the  white  ants  to  works  of  art,  obliged  theui  to  l*e 
removed,  and  gilt  mouldings  are  now  the  only  ornaments.  The  throne, 
never  particularly  superb,  is  now  getting  shabby  ;  a  canopy  of  crimstin 
damask,  surmounted  by  a  crown,  and  supported  ujxm  gilt  pillars,  is 
raised  over  a  seat  of  crimson  and  gold.  In  front  there  is  a  row  of 
gilded  chairs,  and  it  is  the  etiquette  for  the  viceroy  and  the^  vic4‘-queen, 
npon  occasions  of  state,  to  stand  before  the  throne  to  receive  the  pre- 
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HeututiuuK.  There  is,  however,  nothing  like  a  drawing-room  held  at 
this  court ;  no  lord-chamberlain,  or  noblemen  in  ^vaitiiig,  or  any  func. 
tionaries  corresponding  with  these  personages,  except  the  aides-de- 
camp,  w'ho  are  seldom  very  ethcient,  lK‘ing  more  intent  upon  amusing 
themselves  than  anxious  to  do  the  honours  to  the  company.  In  these 
degenerate  days,  so  little  state  is  kept  up,  that  after  the  first  half-hour, 
the  representatives  of  sovereignty  quit  their  dignified  post,  and  mingle 
with  the  assembled  crowd. 

'  There  is  no  court  dress,  or  scarcely  any  thing  to  distingtiish  the 
public  nights  at  Government-house  from  a  private  party,  excepting 
that,  until  lately,  no  gentleman  was  permitted  to  apj>ear  in  a  white 
jacket.  An  uttem])t  was  made  by  Lailv  Hastinj^  to  establish  a  more 
rigid  system  of  etiquette ;  she  had  her  c^iamberlain,  and  her  train  u'as 
held  up  by  pages.  An  intimation  was  given  to  the  ladies  that  it  utu 
exj)ected  they  would  appi*ar  in  court  plumes,  and  many  were  prevented 
from  attending  in  omsequence  of  the  dearth  of  ostrich  feathers,  the  whole 
of  the  supply  being  speedily  bought  up ;  and  as  it  W'as  not  considered 
allowable  to  s\ibstitute  native  products,  there  was  no  alternative  but 
t(»  remain  at  home.  The  extreme  horror  w'hich  Kuropean  ladies  en¬ 
tertained  of  appearing  to  imitate  the  natives,  banished  gold  and  silver 
from  their  rol)es.  Not  contented  with  the  difference  in  the  fashion  of 
their  garments,  they  refusinl  to  wear  any  articles  of  Indian  manu¬ 
facture,  careless  of  the  mean  effect  produced  by  this  fastidiousness. 
Few  had  l)een  accustomed  to  Kurojiean  courts  ;  and  having  once  esta¬ 
blished  rules  and  regulations  of  their  <»wii,  they  stoutly  resisted  all 
attempts  at  ultenititm  and  innovation,  every  arrival  being  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  customs  of  the  colony.  The  great  inflnx  of  stranger! 
at  Calcutta  has  effected  some  change  in  the  system.  \’^isitor8  are  not 
iHiw  so  much  under  the  control  of  the  leading  people ;  they  appear  in 
whatever  may  he  the  hishion  in  England  ;  and  instead  of,  as  hereto¬ 
fore,  iM'ing  obligtHl  to  rip  off  the  silver  trimmings  from  their  drt'sscs,  or 
discard  them  altogether,  to  avoid  the  appellation  of  tiautch  girls,  they 
are  allowed  to  sparkle  and  glitter  without  provoking  many  invidious 
remarks.’  Vol.  HI.  pp.  (ill — 'Jih 

‘  (iovernment-house  is  the  only  place  in  which  the  guests  are  not 
alhmed  to  intnxluce  their  own  attendants :  the  servants  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  are  numerous,  and  jM*rfectly  equal  to  the  duties  rt^quired.  They 
arc  handsomely  clothed  in  livery,  according  to  the  Hindoostanee 
fashion  ;  wearing  in  the  hot  weather  white  muslin  vests  and  trowsen, 
with  cuviincrhuiuls  or  siishes,  twisted  with  scarlet  or  some  other  colour, 
and  the  cre.st  in  silver  in  their  turlians.  In  the  cold  weather,  the  vest 
is  of  cloth  of  the  livery  coh>ur.  They  are  all  fine-looking  men,  and 
the  uniformity  of  their  upwarance  gives  them  a  great  advantage  over 
the  promiscuous  multitutle  u.suallv  in  attendance  at  large  parties; 
though  the  absence  of  the  personal  domestic  is  considered  by  many  * 
hi*avy  grievance,  and  more  especially  bv  those  who  are  deprived  l»y 
the  existing  regulaticuis  of  the  indulgence  of  the  hc»okah.* 

Ih,  pp.  77»  7^- 

In  fornuT  days,  when  the  service  of  the  (’um})any  was  nobility 
in  India,  society  in  ralcutta  was  s]>lit  into  as  many  distinct  and 
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jealous  gradations  as  the  Brahminical  castes ;  and  at  all  public 
entertainments,  rank  was  formerly  a  matter  of  much  greater  con¬ 
cern  at  the  Government  House  tnan  at  St.  James's.  But  times 
tre  greatly  altered  as  well  in  India  as  in  England ;  and  Prescrip¬ 
tion  and  Etiquette  are  being  heel-trodden  by  liberal  Innovation. 
The  following  sensible  remarks  are  deserving  of  attention.  They 
illustrate  at  once  the  arbitrary  nature  and  the  true  use  of  those 
conventional  laws  of  breeding  which  keep  familiarity  within  the 
bounds  of  respect,  but  which  must  vary,  like  the  im)K)rt  of 
phrases,  and  tiie  accidents  of  usage,  according  to  the  associa¬ 
tions  which  form  the  shades  of  meaning  in  both  manners  and 
language. 

‘  Without  wishing  to  impugn  the  motives  n\\on  which  the  former 
rulers  of  India  have  acted,  it  is  im|>06siblc  not  to  admit  that  a  more 
libenil  system  is  l)etter  suited  to  the  present  time.  Dmibtlcss  the  in- 
no^Titions  which  have  taken,  and  are  still  taking  place,  will  Xte  very 
unpalatable  to  those  who  remember  the  extraordinary  dignity  attached 
to  oiheial  situations  and  white  faces  in  former  days.  But  those  who 
entertiiin  more  enlargetl  views,  will  rejoice  that  R(»mc  of  the  barriers 
which  have  divided  ])ersons  of  different  persuasions  and  different  com¬ 
plexions  from  each  other,  have  l)ecn  bn»ken  down  and  are  disappear¬ 
ing.  Bishop  Ileber,  whose  kindness  of  heart  and  lilK'rality  of  mind 
hive  justly  endeare<l  him  to  the  Indian  \vorld,  wtis  the  first  to  shew 
an  example  to  the  intolerant  and  exclusive  patricians  of  Calcutta,  by 
opening  his  doors  to  respectable  persons  of  all  sects  and  countries. 
At  his  house,  Christians  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Greek,  and  Protest¬ 
ant  churches  met,  together  w'ith  Hindoos,  Moslems,  Jews,  and  Par- 
sees.  lie  recommended  the  religion  which  he  preached,  by  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  widest  philanthropy ;  and  had  he  been  spared,  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  his  manners,  and  the  well-known  benev«»lence  of  his  dispoed- 
tiou,  would  have  done  much  towards  the  removal  of  prejudices,  which 
have,  for  so  long  a  period,  prevented  a  free  and  social  communication 
between  Kuro|K*an8  and  Asiatics. 

‘  A  few  native  gentlemen,  who  have  either  adopted  En^ish  cus¬ 
toms,  or  are  so  well  acquainted  with  them  as  not  to  Ik?  guilty  of  any 
mkapprehension  or  mistake,  have  for  many  years  mingled  freely  in 
the  fashionable  circles  of  (Calcutta,  making  their  appearance  at  private 
parties,  and  joining  in  the  subscriptions  for  public  amusements.  They 
were  distinguished  in  large  assomnlies  for  tne  elegance  of  their  cos¬ 
tume,  and  the  splendour  of  their  diamonds  ;  and  j)er8ons  who  did  not 
enter  into  the  narrow  notions  which  were  but  too  prevalent,  regretted 
that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  same  class  should  not  have  been 
encouraged  to  follow  their  example.  Latterly,  invitations  to  Govern¬ 
ment  House  have  been  very  widely  extended  amongst  the  natives  of 
n»nk;  and  the  introduction  of  men,  ignorant  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
‘•f  Kuropean  society,  has  given  offence,  and  occasioned  dis^ist  to  those 
who  do  not  consider  the  measure  to  l)e  expe<lient,  or  who  refuse  to 
niakc  allowance  for  early  notions  and  rooted  opinions,  which  nothing 
but  more  intimate  association  can  dissipate.  Asiatics,  at  present,  arc 
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not  aware  of  the  restrictions  imposed  in  Europe  by  etiquette  and  good, 
breeding  on  the  intercourse  between  ladies  and  gentlemen.  They  tee 
them  converse  together,  dance  together,  and  walk  arm  in  arm  together 
and  when  admitted  to  the  same  degree  of  familiarity,  they  are  apt  to 
make  very  ridiculous  trespasses.  Without  the  slightest  intentional  rude¬ 
ness,  a  native  gave  great  offence  by  seating  himself  on  the  arm  of  a  lady’s 
chair ;  and  not  knowing  the  precise  limits  which  propriety  has  marked 
out,  they  do  not  always  offer  the  deferential  respect  which  women  ex- 
pect,  and  which,  rather  inconsiderately,  they  exact  more  strictly  from 
foreigners  than  from  their  own  countrymen,  who,  being  l)ctter  ac- 
quainte<l  with  the  rules  and  observances,  are  less  excusable  in  their 
breach  or  omission.  At  this  day,  the  degree  of  decorum  nect's&ary  to 
be  adm>ted  in  the  presence  of  French  ladies,  is  so  little  understood  hr 
John  Bull,  that  he  is  continually  offering  insult  and  annoyance,  by 
exetH'ding  a  latitude  in  conversatiou,  which  he  has  erroneously  sup- 
|>osed  to  have  no  Inmnds.  It  is  thus  that  Asiatics  offend,  and  constant 
intercourse  can  alone  render  them  acquainted  with  the  terms  upon 
which  gentlemen  mix  in  resjH'ctable  female  society.  It  is  certainly 
not  very  agrei'able  to  be  obliged  to  give  the  lesson  ;  but  the  conse- 
quences  are  ttH»  important  to  be  neglected,  especially  at  a  period  in 
which  there  are  such  strong  manifestations  of  the  abandonment  of 
prejudices  hitherto  supposed  to  be  insurmountable.' 

Vol.  III.  pp.  81-84. 

We  must  turn  back  to  the  first  volume,  to  select  our  fair  Au¬ 
thor's  interesting  description  of  the  modern  (native)  capital  of 
Habar,  which  now  ranks,  in  wealth  and  population,  lieyond  eith?: 
Delhi  or  Agra.  Bishop  Hel)er  saw  I’atna  only  from  the  river,  as 
he  passetl ;  and  Lord  Valentia,  who  visited  it,  has  dismissed  it 
with  a  very  brief  and  inadequate  notice.  So  far  as  we  recollect, 
IVf  iss  Roberts  is  the  first  traveller  who  has  described  the  interior 
of  this  still  flourishing  emporium. 

‘  Patna  is  the  first  native  city  of  wealth  and  im|K)rtance  passed  by 
the  voyagers  of  the  (ianges,  on  their  w'ay  to  the  upper  country.  It 
stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  in  the  province  of  Debar,  and 
here  the  marshy  soil  of  Bengal  is  exchanged  for  the  arid  sands  of  Hin- 
dostan ;  camels  seldom  penetrate  farther,  and  from  this  point  the  hot 
winds  cease  to  l)e  felt ;  those  which  blow  in  the  damp  atmosphere  of 
Ben^  not  being  worthy  of  the  name.  The  thermometer  may  be 
eqmuly  high,  but  the  heat  outside  the  house  is  more  supportable,  and 
the  disadvantage  of  which  many  complain,  arising  from  the  uselessneii 
of  tattieSf  is  counterbalanced  by  the  pleasures  of  the  evening  drire. 
As  soon  as  the  sun  has  set,  it  is  practicable  to  go  out ;  whereas,  in  the 
plains  of  llindostan,  the  air  dws  not  become  cool  until  the  night  is  far 
advanced. 

'  Patna,  though  it  does  not  contain  any  single  building  of  great  ce¬ 
lebrity  or  jieculiar  beauty,  is  rich  in  the  remains  of  Moosulman  splen¬ 
dour,  and  its  apjiearance  from  the  river  is  highly  picturesque.  The 
houses  of  the  wealthy  classes,  which  are  very  iiumenius,  arc  handsome 
buildings,  fiat-roofed,  and  surrounded  by  carved  balustrades.  Many 
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ire  of  considerable  extent,  and,  though  exhibiting  the  usual  symptoms 
of  neglect,  when  seen  from  a  distance  make  a  ^^ood  appearance. 

*  The  intermixture  of  these  residences  with  peepul-trees,  broad 
ghauts,  the  remains  of  Gothic  gateways  of  dark  rea  stone,  (which  pos¬ 
sess  a  truly  feudal  air,)  and  the  numerous  temples  devoted  to  Hindoo 
ind  Moosulman  worship,  produce  a  striking  effect ;  and  when  the  river 
is  full  and  brimming  to  its  banks,  turret,  spire,  and  dome  being  re¬ 
flected  in  its  broad  mirror,  the  coup-d'cril  is  exceedingly  imposing.  .  .  . 

*  The  enormous  wealth  of  Patna  is  probably  the  chief  caust'  of  the 
pride  and  insolence  of  the  inhabitants.  Many  of  the  great  men  of  the 
city  are  exceedingly  rich  ;  and  at  a  durbar  held  by  Lord  Amherst,  on 
his  way  to  the  upjier  provinces,  one  of  them  offered,  and  it  is  said,  gave,  a 
lac  of  rupees  to  have  his  name  inserted  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  native 
gentlemen  who  paid  their  respects  to  the  Governor-general  on  that 
occasion ;  the  consequence  which  this  precedence  would  ensure  him 
among  his  own  jieopfe  being  well  worth  the  money  liestow’ed  U|)on  it. 

<  Patna  carries  on  an  extensive  trade,  and  is  famous  for  its  manu¬ 
factories  of  table-linen  and  wax  candles.  It  also  possesses  very  expert 
workmen  in  every  department  of  mechanical  art ;  amongst  the  minor 
branches  are  bird-cages,  constructed  with  great  ingenuity  and  even 
elegance  ;  the  frames  of  some  being  delicately  inlaid  with  ivory,  while 
the  wires  of  others  are  strung  with  coloured  beads.  The  natives  of 
India  of  all  ranks  are  fond  of  keeping  birds  as  domestic  iiets  ;  and  at 
the  pro])er  seasons,  persons  go  into  the  hill  districts  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  the  rarer  sorts,  which  are  carried  about  for  sale  to  all  parts 
of  the  country.  The  beautiful  little  avadavats,  or  l^ls,  as  they  are 
commonly  called  by  the  natives,  on  account  of  their  bright  ruby  co- 
bur,  are  in  great  request ;  these,  together  with  many  other  kinds,  are 
easily  procurable  at  Wtna ;  where  also  may  be  found  bears,  and  the 
fiercer  inhabitants  of  the  hills,  in  a  state  of  captivity.  This  city  is  a 
grand  mart  for  opium,  that  precious  commodity  which  enriches  so  many 
of  the  native  agents,  who  as  they  wax  wealthy  live  in  the  style  and  as¬ 
sume  the  title  of  nawabs.  The  soil  is  favourable  to  the  growth  c»f  potatoes, 
a  vegetable  which  is  much  cultivated  for  native  consumption  in  India ; 
but  the  London  traders  who  recommend  their  rice  as  the  true  produce 
of  Patna,  are  in  error  in  vending  the  grain  of  superior  quality  under 
that  name.  Rice  is  chiefly  grown  in  the  low  marsny  tracts  of  Bengal, 
and  it  is  not  extensively  cultivated  any  where  else ;  nor  does  it  con¬ 
stitute  the  food  of  the  people  of  Patna,  who  substitute  cakes  made  of 
flour,  as  the  accompaniment  of  their  kaaries  ;  it  is  dear,  on  account  of 
its  being  brought  from  a  distance,  and  in  the  upper  provinces  only  ap¬ 
pears  upon  grand  occasions  at  the  tables  of  the  lower  orders,  who  are 
exceedingly  economical  in  their  mode  of  living,  and  to  whom  the 
bazaar-prices  are  affairs  of  the  greatest  importance. 

*  The  streets  of  Patna  can  only  be  traversed  on  horseback,  or  upon 
&n  elephant,  being  too  narrow  to  admit  of  any  wheel-carriage  superior 
to  the  native  rhut,  a  creaking,  nodding,  nondescript  vehicle,  in  which 
the  ladies  of  the  country,  concealed  from  public  view  by  thick  curtains, 
huddle  themselves  when  they  travel  or  pay  visits.  The  l)est  houses 
the  river  ;  many  of  these  have  a  dismsd  appearance  on  the  tide  of 
the  street,  shewing  only  a  high  blank  wall,  perforated  with  a  few  small 
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windows  in  the  up|>er  story  ;  a  free  circulation  of  air  apparently  not 
l>einj;  couHideriHl  essential  to  health  or  comfort.  Other  inansiuns  are 
enclosed  in  lar^c  walled  courts  ;  and  in  pussin;'  along  the  princijtal 
street  many  porticos  are  visible,  peeping  out  t»f  recesses,  or  small 
quadrangles,  which  swin  to  be  the  entrances  to  stately  buildings  be¬ 
longing  tt»  people  of  rank.  The  houses  tenanted  by  the  middling 
cla.sH4‘s  an*  exceedingly  crazv,  and  have  somewhat  of  a  Chinese  air, 
each  storv  less»‘ning  in  size,  and  standing  in  the  verandah  of  the  one 
l»elow.  They  are  removed,  according  to  the  Indian  custom,  a  little 
from  the  public  ]>ath,  crowded  d»iring  the  day  with  men  and  animals, 
^horses,  burt'ahws,  bull(K*ks,  camels,  and  g<Kits,)  by  being  raised  ujxm  a 
platform  about  a  foot  high  from  the  street.  The  houses  occupy  the 
centre  of  this  platform,  a  margin  being  left  all  round,  which  some- 
times  stretches  iH'vond  the  verandah,  and  forms  a  shelf,  or  ciuinter,  on 
which  the  gmxls  of  the  inferior  shopkeepers  are  displayed  in  haskrU, 
none  of  the  richer  and  more  elegant  articles  being  exposed  to  public 
view  ill  India.  The  slujps  of  the  hukcemsy  or  a])otliecaries,  make  the 
bi‘st  ajipearance  ;  they  are  furnished,  in  the  primitive  style,  with  herbs 
of  various  kinds,  neatly  arranged,  and  reminding  the  stranger  of  the 
tlescriptions  given  in  some  of  the  histories  of  London  (►f  the  ancient 
state  of  Hucklersburv,  when  simples  formed  the  stock  in  trade  of 
medical  jiractitioners. 

‘  Amid  much  that  is  unsightly,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  admire  in 
the  long  avenue  which  stretches  from  gate  to  gate  of  the  city,  ever) 
few  yards  bringing  some  picturesipie  object  to  view  lofty  open  cu¬ 
polas,  in  the  most  elegant  style  of  Moghul  architi'cture,  surmounting 
handsome  mosques,  are  contrasted  with  solid  towers  of  the  dark-red 
stone,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  favourite  material  in  former  time*. 
The  houses  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Knglish  residents,  on  the 
first  occupation  of  the  city,  now  long  deserted  and  falling  into  decay, 
have  a  singular  and  melancholy  appearance.  Their  construction,  after 
the  Knro|H‘an  fashion,  shews  that  tliey  were  destined  for  foreigners; 
and  their  desolation  recalls  to  the  mind  the  tragic  fate  of  those  who 
trusttMl  themselves  to  a  hostile  race,  smarting  under  the  recollection  of 
recc’iit  ilefeat. 

‘  A  large  piece  of  ground,  consecrated  and  converted  into  a  Christian 
cemetery,  spreads  its  grass-grown  mounds  in  the  midst  i>f  the  dwell¬ 
ings  of  the  lieatheu  ami  the  unlK*liever,  and  is  still  the  burial-place  of 
those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  die  within  the  reach  of  its  doleful  pre¬ 
cincts.  The  crowdi*tl  charnels  Ix'longing  to  the  C-hristian  community 
of  India,  are  iisuallv  sufticientU  dreary'  to  fill  the  breasts  of  the  living 
with  horror  and  disgust  ;  but  that  of  Patna  asM'rts  a  painful  pre- 
emineiict'  (>ver  all  the  rest,  and  if  the  dead  could  fWl  discontented  with 
the  ])lace  of  their  interment — a  fact  sup|)orted  by  ghost-stories  of  great 
authority — they  wouhl  assuredly  arise  from  graves  dug  in  this  uiihal- 
lowi»d  spot,  and  tiit  and  gibber  through  the  streets  :  a  most  effectual 
plan  to  rill  themselves  of  their  Papin  and  Moosulinan  neighlM»ur», 
who  are  exceedingly  superstitious,  and  refuse  to  enter  dwellings  which 
have  the  reputation  of  lieing  haunted. 

‘  Those  who  are  willing  to  brave  the  dirt  and  ht*at  of  a  clo.sely-h«dI 
city,  may  find  much  amusement  in  an  evening's  visit  to  Patna. 
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rtroets  are  crowiietl  to  excess,  the  whole  male  |Mipulatiofi  swarming  out 
to  enjoy  the  ilust,  or  assembling  in  the  verandahs  to  smoke  their 
hookahs,  while  gazing  on  the  scene  below.  Native  jHtlkres,  tautijokns, 
tnd  rhutsy  force  their  way  through  massifs  of  men  and  boys,  the  at¬ 
tendants  Indiig  little  scrupulous  about  the  manner  in  which  they 
clear  the  avenues  for  their  masters’  equipages.  Nothing  in  India  can 
he  done  without  noise,  and  the  din  of  the  passengers  is  increased  by 
the  cries  of  chokeydars,  and  the  incessant  vociferations  of  fa keers, 
stationed  at  the  corners  of  the  strtHJts.  The  shops  are  all  lighted  up, 
and  as  the  evening  advances,  the  dusky  buildings,  which  rtnir  them¬ 
selves  against  a  dark  blue  sky,  studded  with  innumeniblc  stars,  have  a 
solemn  and  imjM>sing  apjHiarance;  much  that  is  paltry  and  sordid  is 
ol)scured  in  deep  shadow,  and  only  the  more  prominent  objects  art? 
revealed  to  the  eye.  Patna,  at  this  time,  assumes  a  gorgeous  asiwct, 
presenting  a  succession  of  tem])les  and  palaces  worthy  to  have  lieen 
the  abmles  of  the  luxurious  IMoghuls. 

‘  The  city  is  not  often  honoured  by  European  visitors,  who  seldom 
approach  it  except  upon  duty.  When  there  is  no  particular  object  of 
celebrity  to  attract  attention,  Anglo-Indians,  either  from  ctmtempt  or 
apathy,  rarely  enter  the  native  towns  in  their  neighbourhood  ;  few  take 
any  interest  in  the  study  of  Eastern  manners,  and  they  arc,  generally 
speaking,  so  careless  of  pleasing  or  offending  the  jieoplc  amid  whom 
they  reside,  that  however  respected  the  government  may  be  for  its  g(MKl 
faith  and  wise  ordinances,  its  civil  and  military  servants  can  scarcely 
fail  to  be  exceedingly  unpopular  in  their  private  and  personiil  charac¬ 
ter.  Intercourse  with  foreign  nations  has  not  yet  had  the  effect  of 
softening  and  polishing  the  manners  of  our  proud  and  disdainful 
islanders,  who  usually  contrive  to  make  themselves  hated  wherever 
they  go.  The  gracious  example  of  a  few  distinguished  individuals, 
whose  courtesy  has  endeared  tnein  to  all  ranks  and  classes,  is  unfor¬ 
tunately  disregarded  by  the  majority  of  British  residents  in  India.' 

Vol.  I.  pp.  170,  1— I8I-7. 

Miss  Roberts  has  devoted  a  cliapter  to  the  description  of  three 
mined  ca])itals,  the  sites  of  which,  though  overgrown  with  jungle, 
and  tenanted  only  by  the  wild  animals,  still  attest  their  ancient 
magnificence;  Gour,  Mandoo,  and  Bejapore.  The  first  of  these 
is  stated  by  Ferishta  to  have  been  the  capital  of  Bengal  7*^ 
years  n.c.  Its  ruins  may  In?  traced  over  an  area  fifteen  miles  in 
length  by  three  in  breadth,  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  liecn  as 
populous  as  Peking  is  now.  The  Author  of  “  Sketches  of  India’’ 
mas  given  a  very  striking  picture  of  the  scene  ;  and  a  minute 
suraey  was  taken  by  the  late  Mr.  H.  Creighton.  Both  accounts 
^ill  be  found  in  the  IModern  Traveller.  (India,  Vol.  II.,  pp. 
151 — Kii.)  Still,  Aliss  K'bcrts's  more  brief  dcscri])tion  will  be 
acceptable  to  our  readers. 

‘  India  alnmnds  in  deserted  cities, — vast,  extensive  ruins, — many  of 
^hich  maybe  described  in  the  words  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  as  peopled 
only  with  desolate  creatures.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  is  Gour,  the 
wirient  capital  of  Bengal.  The  remains  of  this  once  flourishing  place 
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urr  to  Im*  found  in  t)ie  district  of  l)inagejM»rc,  a  few  miles  to  the  iMMith. 
ward  of  Malda.  Its  docline  and  alniiulonnient  were  caused  by  the 
dos4*rtioii  (»f  the  (Jaijoos,  which  formerly  Howod  In'side  its  walls.  Al)out 
two  hnmlred  years  ap»,  the  course  of  the  river  t<M»k  a  new  direction, 
turning  off  t<»  a  considerable  distance  from  the  place  to  which  it  had 
bnmjxht  wealth  and  sanctity.  To  no  ])art  of  the  city,  occupying 
space  of  twenty  square  miles,  d(H*s  the  (Janj^s  now  approach,  nearer 
tluiii  bnir  miles  and  a  half ;  and  places  formerly  navigable  are  now 
twelve  miles  from  the  stream  which  so  unaccountably  and  capricioudy 
fors(M»k  its  ancient  bed,  leaving  behind  it  all  the  melancholy  cense* 
(jueuces  of  the  alienation  of  a  powerful  ally. 

*  There  is  something  very  poetical  in  the  catastroydie  of  a  city  suffer¬ 
ing  under  a  fate  which  may  In*  com])ared  t»)  the  miseries  resulting  from 
human  perfidy  ;  and  never  did  the  fellest  (»f  war’s  dire  bliKHlhounds, 
fire,  swonl,  ])estilence,  or  famine,  ctnnmit  more  fearful  havoc  than  that 
which  has  silently  ami  stealthily  devastated  a  city  once  so  fair,  that  it 
was  styled  by  the  Kmpi*ror  IIumaiiNUi,  the  abode  of  paradise.  The 
wild  luxuriance  of  vegetation  which  characterizes  llengal,  has  nearly 
choked  up  the  magnificent  remains  of  (buir.  A  beautiful  lake,  adorned 
with  many  islands,  sj)read  its  crystal  wafers  to  the  eastward  of  a  strong 
fortress  ;  but  lM>th  th(‘  lake  and  the  citadel  have  vanishetl,  and  the 
.spbmdours  of  the  city  can  only  be  estimated  by  a  few  majestic  remains 
of  mos(pies,  towers,  and  gateways,  which  still  exist,  to  shew  how  deeply 
it  was  indebted  to  architectural  taste  and  skill.  The  buildings  of 
(Jour  were  very  stdidly  constructetl  of  brick,  and  a  stone  which  Inis  been 
by  many  persons  mistaken  for  marble,  but  which  geologists  pronounce 
to  Im*  hornblende.  \’ast  (plant ities  of  the  materials  have  been  curried 
away,  and  s<dd  for  building  in  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages, 
but  there  are  still  large  juases  of  strong  masonry  scattered  over  the 
surface  (►f  the  ground,  which  have  lM*en  so  completely  (X)vered  with 
brushw(H»d,  and  so  intermixed  with  the  gigantic  nnits  of  trees  forcing 
themselves  through  the  rifts  made  by  time  and  the  elements,  as  more 
to  resemble  huge  mounds  of  earth,  tliau  the  remains  of  human  habit¬ 
ations. 

‘  The  bricks  with  which  (iour  was  built  are  remarkable  for  the  so¬ 
lidity  of  their  texture,  the  sharpness  of  their  edges,  and  the  smoothness 
of  their  surfaces, — characteristics  which  they  have  preserved  through 
a  series  of  agi's,  and  which  have  rendered  them  a  very  marketable 
comnuHlity.  ^lany  lM*autiful  edifices  have  been  destroyed  without 
mercy,  for  the  sake  (»f  the  materials  ;  and  it  is  only  the  most  solid 
which  have  defied  the  ruthless  assaults  of  the  pick-axe  aud  crow-bar. 
1 1  ere  are  also  to  be  fouud  great  abundance  of  the  coarse  enamelling 
rest'mbling  Dutch  tiles,  which  at  one  pericnl  was  so  commonly  used  in 
the  buildings  of  India.  The  paintecl  mosque,  so  (railed  on  account  of 
its  piy  colours,  is  ]>rofusely  dccorati'd  with  this  glazing;  and  the  tomb 
of  Hussein  Shah  is  factnl  with  bricks  iK'autifully  carved,  and  glazed  m 
blue  and  u  bite. 

*  The  arch  of  the  principal  gateway,  which  in  ])icturesque  beauty 
can  scarcely  be  surpassed,  is  upyvards  of  fifty  feet  in  height;  the 
is  of  corres|Nindeut  thickness,  aud  its  massy  strength  promis('S  to  defy 
the  ravjiges  (»f  time  for  centuries  to  come.  It  exhibits  all  the  splendour 
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t»f  (lecoratitm  common  to  the  buildings  of  the  Moslem  comiuemrs  in 
liulia.  and  perhaps  no  scene  in  the  world  can  be  digniHed  with  more 
soItMiui  grandeur  than  that  which  is  displayed  in  these  noble  remains, 
forming  an  entrance  to  the  wildest  and  rm»st  destdate  .  jungle  imagin- 
abli*.  Amidst  the  reeds  which  encumlmr  tlie  soil,  may  be  sivn  the 
ilwindled  relics  of  fruits  and  Howers,  now  wild,  which  in  other  days 
adorned  luxuriant  gardens:  the  ]>alm-tree  still  flourishes,  but  tfic 
coarser  vegetation  of  all  kinds  is  tmi  redundant.  The  circulation  of 
air  is  impeded,  the  weeds  are  permitted  to  wither  and  decay  up<»n  the 
jrround  ;  and  from  these  deposits,  and  from  the  swamps  ])roduced  by 
nejjlected  tanks,  miasma  is  created,  which  threatens  the  yisitor  with 
disease  and  death.  A  few  fei*ble  attempts  haye  been  made  to  bring 
land  which  Nature  has  rendered  exulierantly  fertile,  under  cultiva¬ 
tion;  but  the  patience  of  the  supine  liengjdlee  has  been  wearietl. 
The  most  eflectual  processes,  those  of  cutting  down  the  brushwmHl, 
and  burning  tl»e  weeds,  have  Ikhmi  neglected,  and,  content  with  a  bare 
subsistence  obtained  amidst  clouds  of  tormenting  insects,  the  foulest 
air,  and  the  most  noxious  vermin,  the  neighbouring  |>opulation  neglect 
the  sources  (if  wealth  and  comfort  which  lie  so  invitingly  Ind'ore  them. 
The  tanks,  long  neglected,  and  rendered  pestilential  by  the  impurities 
of  their  stagnant  waters,  swarm  with  alligators,  and  cannot  be  ap- 
prosiched  withcait  danger,  notwithstanding  the  pious  exertions  of  re¬ 
sident  faqueerSf  who  employ  themselves  in  the  unenviable  task  of 
taming  these  stupid  and  hideous  monsters.’  Vol.  111.  pp.  — 243. 


Mandoo  was  the  scat  of  a  short-lived  Mahoinmcdan  dynasty  in 
the  liftcenth  century,  and  succeeded  to  the  honours  of  Dhara- 
nuggerand  Oojein,  the  earlier  ca]>itals  of  Malwah  under  its  llhcel 
and  Kajpout  rajahs. 


‘  Though,  as  at  Gour,  vegetation  has  sprung  up  so  thickly  and 
strongly  as  almost  to  overwhelm  many  of  the  buildings,  the  ruins  of 
Maiuloo  have  not  so  completely  yielded  to  the  evil  influences  to  which 
they  have  been  exposed,  and  the  situation  is  much  flner  and  more 
striking.  Originally  Hindoo,  the  residence  of  the  Dhur  Ihijas,  it  af¬ 
terwards  became  subject  to  the  Patau  government,  and  upon  its  cap¬ 
ture  by  Acbar,  wbo  made  himself  master  of  all  the  olahomedan 
stites  in  his  neighlM)urh<HMl,  it  fell  gradually  into  decay.  ^lambs)  is 
built  upon  a  large  tract  of  table-land,  upon  the  summit  of  a  mountain 
belonging  to  the  Vindhyan  range,  in  the  province  of  Malwa,  and  upon 
the  occuj)ation  of  this  part  of  the  country  by  the  Ilritish,  it  was  found 
to  be  a  shelter  for  predatory  tribe's,  the  strong-hold  of  Bheels,  who, 
after  robbing  and  slaughtering  in  the  plains,  returned  to  this  solitary 
fastness,  which  then  effectually  secured  them  from  pursuit.  Upon 
the  (K'dipation  of  Malwa  and  the  neighbouring  provinces  by  the 

British,  the  Bheels  were  de])rivcd  of  this  sanctuary . Though 

the  llheels  have  been  dispossessed  of  Mandmi,  tigers  are  still  there  in 
great  force,  preferring  the  halls  and  chambers  of  nalaces  to  dens  and 
caverns  in  the  neighlMUiring  woods.  Parties  who  come  over  from 
Mhow  to  visit  the  still  splendid  n*mains  of  the  city,  are  in  some 
dajjger  of  encountering  tigers  in  the  streets,  they  l>eing  the  sole  in- 
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habitant,  with  the  exception  of  Uie  usual  complement  of  iaquem, 
who  supply  a  meal  to  their  four-footeil  companions,  when  other  gatne 
is  scarce. 

‘  Notwithstanding  the  frightful  iu*glect  and  desolation  which  hive 
bw  80  long  a  peritnl  eharacterired  Mandoo,  a  very  large  portion  of  it* 
buildings  are  still  in  a  tolend)le  state  of  preservation.  It  |)ossesie* 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  Afghan  architt'cture  to  be 
fimiul  in  llind«»stan,  and  is  celebrated  fi»r  its  rest'rvoirs  of  water,  and 
the  sidmqutMms  apartments  around  them,  the  luxurious  retreats,  during 
the  hot  winds,  of  the  princt^s  and  ]>otentates  of  this  once  populous  dii- 
trict.  The  ship  or  water-palace,  as  it  is  indiscriminately  calleil,  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  relics  of  Mandoo.  It  is  built  upon  a 
]M)int  of  land  In’tween  two  largt*  tanks,  or  rather  lakes,  and  is  us  much 
admired  for  the  beauty  and  the  picturesqueness  of  its  architecture,  u 
for  tlie  singularity  of  its  situation.  No  one  can  hstk  upon  this  de¬ 
lightful  uImhIo,  without  ex|H*riencing  the  most  {)ainful  feelings  of  regret 
at  the  inevitable  destruction  to  wliich  it  ap]M»ars  to  Ik*  diuuned.  Not 
even  in  (iour,  are  the  sensatitms  pnaluei'd  by  the  total  abandonment 
of  a  once  splendid  city  by  its  human  inhabitants,  of  so  melancholy  a 
nature  as  those  which  are  exciteil  by  the  awful  stillness  and  utter  so¬ 
litude  at  MandtHh’  \’ol.  111.  pp.  — 2511. 

Hut  the  noblest  remains  of  Mohammedan  art  and  s])lendour  in 
the  Peninsida  are  those  of  Hejapoor,  styled  by  Sir  James  Mack¬ 
intosh,  ‘the  I’almyra  of  the  Deccan’*.  ‘  Were  it  not  for  the 
‘  al>sence  of  marble,’  Miss  UidH'rts  says,  ‘  Hejapore  might  vie 
*  with  Delhi  and  Agra ;  and  perba]>s  neither  of  these  places  cin 
‘  boast  of  buildings  equal  in  magnilicence  to  the  tomb  of  Mah- 
‘  mood  Shall,  or  the  Dur^a  of  Ibrabim  Padsliab  in  the  gardens 
‘  of  the  Twelve  Imaums.' 

‘  Though  not  st>  totally  abandonctl  as  ]Mand<x>,  Hejapore  contiins  a 
very  scanty  ])opulation,  comjH^sed  chiefly  of  Mahomedan  priests  and 
religious  lK*gpirs,  attached  to  the  different  mosques  and  durgas,  the 
jHH)rer  chisses  of  Mahrattas,  and  a  few  more  orthodox  Hindoos:  the 
latter  rejoice  greatly  in  a  small  tank  containing  liquid  of  a  milky  hnc, 
which  they  assert  to  Ik*  the  true  water  of  the  Ganges,  brought  by  i 
])h>us  Hrahmin  to  the  city,  and  renewed  in  all  its  sanctity  by  some 
miraculous  prv>cess.  The  city  consists  of  two  parts,  both  surrounded 
by  a  wall ;  that  comprizing  the  citadel  Iwing  much  more  strongly  for¬ 
tified  than  the  remaining  portion.  At  a  little  distance  it  does  not 
bt'tray  the  ruin  and  di*8olation  which  lurk  within.  Cannon  still  bristle 
u|K>n  the  bastions,  and  the  immense*  assemblage  of  towers,  domes,  pin* 
nacles,  and  spin's,  which  shoot  up  into  the  sky,  partially  intermixed 
with  tamarind  and  other  tnK's,  deceives  the  distant  spectators,  who 
cannot  imagine  that  they  are  alnnit  to  enter  a  vast  wilderness,  where 


*  Of  these  magnificent  ruins,  a  description  will  be  found  in  AsiaUc 
Hesearches,  V\»l.  XI 11.,  by  Capt.  Sydenham;  and  another,  less  minute 
but  more  recent,  by  Capt.  Sykes,  in  the  Bombay  Transactions. 
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ihe  hiiDiJin  habitations  have  crumbled  into  dust,  leaving  mosques  and 
mausoleums  to  tell  the  tale  of  former  glory.  Though  the  |)aluces 
which  once  graced  Rejapore,  could  not  have  lKH*n  inferior  in  splendour 
to  anv  of  the  imiierial  residences  still  existing  in  India,  they  have  suf¬ 
fered  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  the  tombs  and  temples  in  their  neigh- 
Mirhooil :  many  of  the  latter  still  bi*ing  perfect,  aiui  promising  to  sur¬ 
vive  during  many  ctmturies.’ 

*  *  ♦  *  ♦  ^  • 

*  Bejapore  is  celebrated  for  its  tamarind  trees.  The  groves  which 
have  arisen  amidst  the  once  {Hipulous  streets  and  thoroughfares  of  this 
extensive  capital,  have  not,  as  at  Gour  and  Mandoo,  completely  usur{)ed 
the  soil,  or  become  the  agent  of  desolation  :  the  growth  of  vegetation 


is  slower  in  the  arid  plains  of  the  Deccan  ;  and  the  gret*n  canopy  of 
the  trees  and  the  cih»1  shades  iKuieath  them,  are  particularly  agreeable 
amidst  the  immense  masses  of  buildings.  The  inhabited  part  of  lie- 
japi>re  bears  a  very  small  ])roportion  to'  the  s]>ace  which  is  almost 
wtiolly  d  cscrled  ;  large  tracts  (K!cur,  entirely  covered  with  ruins, — the 
remnants  of  dwelling-houses  long  laid  jirostrate  im  the  earth.  Kmerg- 
iiig  from  these  dreary  liKiking  fragments,  we  come  to  wmie  splendid 
building  still  entire,  and  while  passing  tlmnigh  immense  quadrangles, 
watered  by  fountains  and  adorned  witli  flowers,  we  can  scarcely  lielieve 
they  are  situated  amid  a  wide  waste  of  ruins.  The  fort  is  garrisoned 
hy  a  few  Mahratta  soldiers,  who  keej)  the  guns  in  tolerable  order ;  and 
every  season  increases  the  iiuiuIkt  of  visitants,  attracted  by  the  re|Hirt 
of  the  architectural  wonders  of  the  jilace.  There  are  si'veral  flue 
tanks  and  reservoirs  of  water  kept  in  giMul  preservation ;  one  of  these, 
which  bears  tlie  name  of  the  Taj  Botvlec,  is  a  splendid  piece  of  work¬ 
manship,  surrounded  by  a  scraif  for  the  accomnuKlation  of  travellers, 
and  approached  througli  a  noble  gatew'ay.  W*ry  little  of  the  ground 
which  IS  unoccupied  by  buildings,  has  been  brought  under  cultivation, 
and  tlie  wlnde  of  the  country  around  the  city  exhibits  marks  of  neg¬ 
lect.  Tlie  inhabitants,  who  are  not  numerous,  are  |»erhaps  too  poor  to 
repair  the  ravages  of  war,  or  they  have  not  yet  acquired  confidence  in 
the  security  of  pro]>erty.  The  noble  ambition  which  would  lead  to 
the  ri  >t>»ration  of  fading  s])lendour,  does  not  appear  to  ladong  to  the 
native  character.  Though  displaying  a  passion  for  the  jioiiip  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  they  have  no  ]deasure  in  preserving  the  works  of  others  from 
decay  ;  comjrarativelv  slight  exertions  would  suHice  to  avert  the  fate 
which  seems  im|K'nding  over  Beja|Mire ;  but  if  left  to  the  public  spirit 
of  the  ruling  |)owers,  we  fear  that  there  is  little  chance  of  its  ever 
regaining  any  of  the  advantages  it  has  lost ;  and  it  is  impossible  not 
to  regret  that  this  beautiful  city  belonged  to  the  ceded  |M>rtion  of  the 
district. 

'  Ueligious  mendicants  abound  in  Bejapore  ;  these  are  chiefly  of  the 
Mahoniedan  |>er8uasion ;  although,  besides  the  small  ])ond,  supposed 
to  contain  the  holy  water  of  the  Ganges,  there  is  a  Hindoo  temple  of 
such  great  antiquity,  as  to  be  said  to  be  the  work  of  the  Pandoos,  the 
architects  to  whom  the  cathedral-like  excavations  of  Ellora  are  attri¬ 
buted.  This  temple  is  extremely  low',  the  nwf  resting  ujKm  clusters 
*>f  pillars,  formed  of  single  stones,  and  apparently,  iMdonging  to  an 
earlier,  or  at  least  ruder,  than  that  which  pnKluced  the  magnificent 
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(loiti^iis  aiul  rich  sciilpturos  t»f  the  cave- temples.’ — Vo],  111.^  pp 

As  a  contrast  to  those  ])ioturos  of  Oriental  magnificence,  our 
readers  shall  have  a  description  of  the  Hritish  cantonments  in  the 
neighhinirhood  of  the  once  flourishing  city  of  luawah,  on  the 
Jumna,  which  ‘  exhibit  in  full  ])erfection  the  dreary  featiuxs  of 
‘  a  jungle  station/ 

*  a  wide,  s;uidy  plain,  nearly  tlestitute  of  trees,  half  a  dozen 
habitable  hnngalows  lie  scattered,  intermixed  with  the  ruins  of  others, 
hiiilt  for  the  accomimHlation  of  a  larger  garrisem  than  is  now  considered 
necessary  for  the  M'curity  of  the  ])lace  ;  a  single  wing  of  a  regiment  of 
M'povs  In'ing  deenuMl  suHicient  for  the  j)erformance  of  the  diitiesof  this 
melanclndy  outpost. 

*  'fhe  bungalows  of  Ktawah,  though  not  in  their  ])rimitive  state— 
for  upon  the  first  occupation  »*f  these  remote  jungles,  dinars  and  windows 
were  m>t  coiisideretl  necessary,  a  jaiimp,  or  frame  of  hamlum  covered 
with  grass,  answering  the  jmrpose  t»f  both — are  still  sulhcicntlv  rude 
to  startle  persons  who  have  aetjuired  their  notii»ns  of  India  fnmi  de- 
scriptitnis  of  the  ('ity  of  Ihdaces.  Heavy  ill-glaaed  d(M»rs,  smeared 
over  with  coarse  paint,  secure  the  interi<trs  from  the  inclemenci(*s  of 
tin’  cohl,  hot,  and  rainy  seastms.  The  walls  are  mean  and  hare,  and 
where  attempts  are  made  to  ctdoiir  them,  the  daubing  of  inexjH'rienced 
workmen  is  more  offensive  to  the  eye  than  common  whitewash.  The 
fastenings  of  the  doors  leading  to  the  different  apartments,  if  there  be 
any,  are  of  the  rudest  description,  and  the  small  portion  of  wood  em- 
ph>yed  is  rough,  uuseasonetl,  and  continuallv  recpiiring  rep.iir. 

‘  'file  intercourse  between  the  brute  denizens  td*  the  soil  and  their 
human  neighlnnirs  is  i)f  t«>o  close  a  nature  to  Ih'  agreeable.  If  the  doors 
1h*  left  o|H‘u  at  night,  movable  lattices,  stvled  jaffrvs,  must  Ik'  sub¬ 
stituted  t«»  keep  oiit  the  Solves  and  hyenas,  which  take  the  lil)erty  of 
|HTambulating  through  the  verandahs :  the  gardens  are  the  haunts  of 
the  ]Hircnj>ine,  and  panthers  ])n*wl  in  the  ravines.  The  chopper,  w 
thatch  of  a  bungalow,  affords  comnuHlious  harlnnir  for  vermin  of  vvery 
description  ;  but  in  large  stations,  which  have  l)een  long  inhabited  by 
KurojH'ans,  the  wilder  triln’s,  retreating  to  more  desolate  places,  are 
rarely  seen  ;  squirrels  or  rats,  w  ith  an  occ-asional  snake  or  two,  form 
the  jHipulation  i»f  the  nH>f,  and  are  comparatively  quiet  tenants.  In 
the  jungles  the  iH'cupants  are  more  numerous  ami  more  various;  wild 
cats,  ghtksaumps,  (a  reptile  of  the  lizard  trilie  as  large  as  a  sucking  pig,) 
vis  cH»pras,  and  others,  take  up  their  alMale  amid  the  rafters,  and  make 
wild  work  with  their  battles  and  their  pursuit  of  prey.  These  in¬ 
truders  are  only  divided  from  the  human  inhabitants  of  the  bungalow 
by  a  cloth  stretcluHl  acn»ss  the  top  of  each  nmni  from  wall  to  w’ull,  and 
secured  by  tajH's  tiinl  in  a  very  ingenious  manner  Ix’hind  a  projecting 
cornice ;  this  cloth  fi»rms  the  ceiling,  and  shuts  out  the  unsightly 
rafters  of  the  huge  barn  alK»ve,  but  it  proves  a  frail  and  often  in- 
Midicient  Kirricr  ;  the  ctnirse  <,f  the  assailants  and  the  assailed  may  be 
JivSiinctly  traced  u]K»n  its  surfae'e,  which  yields  with  the  pR'ssure  of 
the  comltatants,  showiiuj  distinctly  the  mitlines  vf  the  various  fw’t. 


■'  ii'y  "flit 
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U’lu’ii  it  Ih'cmhu's  a  little  worn,  legs  are  frequently  siH.‘n  protruding 
throujili  some  a|K*rtiire,  and  as  the  tapes  are  apt  to  give  way  during 
tht*  mins,  there  is  a  chance  of  the  undesinMl  appt*arance  of  some  hunted 
animal,  which,  in  its  anxiety  to  esciiiH?  fnnn  its  pursuers,  fulls  through 
fl  yawning  rent  into  the  ahyss  Ihmow.  Hoft»re  the  intnuluction  of 


Hofiire  the  intnuluction  of 


cloths,  snakes  and  i>ther  agreeable  visitants  often  dropped  from  the 
IwimlMHJs  uj>on  the  persons  of  those  who  might  he  rej><»sing  In'iietUh ; 
hut  although,  where  there  are  no  d<»gs  or  cats  to  keep  the  lower  story 
cltnir  of  intruders,  the  dwellers  of  the  upper  regions  will  seek  the 
pround  Himw  of  their  own  accord,  they  cannot  so  easily  descend  as 
heretofore.  Notwithstanding  the  intervention  of  the  cotton  tninopy, 
however,  there  is  quite  sufheient  annoyance  without  a  closer  accjuaint- 
aiice  with  the  parties,  for  night  Inung  usually  selected  h>r  the  time  of 
action,  sleep  is  etlectually  hauished  hy  their  gamhols.  The  noise  is 
Munetimes  almost  terrific,  and  nerv(uis  persons,  females  in  particular, 
iimv  fancy  that  the  whole  of  the  machinery,  chith,  fastenings  and  all, 
will  come  down  along  with  10,(HMf  combatants  upon  their  devoted 
heads.  The  sparrows  in  the  eaves,  alarmed  by  the  hubbub,  start  from 
their  slumbers,  and  their  chirping  and  fluttering  increase  the  tumult. 
Ill  these  wild  solitudes  individuals  of  the  insect  race  ]H*rform  the  part 
of  nocturnal  disturbers  with  grtMit  vigour  and  animation.  At  nightfall 
a  cmicert  usually  commeuces,  in  which  the  treble  is  sustained  by 
crickets,  gifted  with  lungs  far  exceeding  in  |H>wer  those  of  the 
European  hearth,  while  the  bass  is  croaked  forth  by  innumerable  toads. 
The  bugle-horns  of  the  mosquitos  are  drowned  in  the  dissonance,  and 
the  gurgling  accompaniment  of  the  musk  rats  is  scarcely  to  Ik*  dis¬ 
tinguished.  In  the  midst  of  this  uproar,  should  sleep,  foug-W(M»ed, 
descend  at  last  to  rest  upon  the  weary  eyelids,  it  is  but  t«»o  often 
chased  away  by  the  yells  of  a  wandering  trwip  of  jackalls,  each  animal 
apparently  endeavouring  to  outshriek  his  neighlMUir.  A  quiet  night 
in  any  part  of  India  is  exct*edingly  difficult  of  attainment ;  the  natives, 
who  sleep  through  the  hiMt  of  the  day,  protract  their  vigils  far  beyond 
the  midnight  hour,  and,  however  silent  at  <»ther  periods,  are  always 
noisy  at  night.  Parties  frtun  adjacent  villages  patrol  the  roads  singing, 
and  during  religious  festivals  or  bridal  revelries  every  8<>rt  of  discordant 
instrument,  gongs,  and  blaring  trumpets  six  feet  long,  are  bnmght  in 
aid  of  the  shouts  of  the  populace. 

‘  Such  is  the  character  of  a  night  in  the  jungles.* 

Vol.  If.  pp.  Mflf— 2fa 

That  which  many  readers  will  deem  the  most  amusing  portion 
of  these  volumes,  consists  of  the  sketches  of  Anglo-Indian  man¬ 
ners  and  native  customs,  which  give  a  peep  into  the  interior  (A' 
family  arrangements,  and  conduct  us  from  the  nursery  to  the 
cemetery.  Wc  have  a  lively  chapter  upon  ‘  8ho])s  and  shopping’. 
In  fact,  nothing  seems  to  have  escajied  the  Author’s  observation 
that  might  be  set  down  among  the  characteristics  of  Ilindostan. 
From  graver  tojiics  she  has  abstained  ;  and  we  do  not  feel  dis- 
post‘d  to  blame  her  for  her  reserve,  hut  cordially  recommend  her 
volumes  to  tlie  |>erusal  of  our  readers. 
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Art.  V’lll.  (irvi'ian  Scttlpinre  ;  com  prising  i\  Sories  of  Kngruvings  of 
the  nu»8l  celfliratiMl  Snociiiu'iis  of  Ancient  Art,  a  great  I’orlion  of 
which  is  now  in  the  Ilritish  Museum;  in  numerous  Instances  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  Figures  as  they  were  previously  t(»  their  prest'iit  state 
of  Mutilation  ;  and  nuiny  Subjects  which  have  been  totally  destroyed 
aince  their  representatitms  have  Imhmi  delimntted.  Originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  Jstuart  and  Hevett’s  Antiquities  of  Athens,  with  numer¬ 
ous  important  Additions.  Kngrave<l  on  nearly  Two  Hundred  and 
Fifty  rlates,  and  exhibiting  upwards  of  One  Thousand  Figures. 
With  Critical.  Historical,  Hescriptive  and  FiXplanatory  Hemarks. 
Published  in  Parts.  Im)>erial  4to.  I^mdon, 

I  'P  is  certainly  needless  to  dilate  on  the  merits  of  the  Elgin 
■  Marbles,  and  it  must  be  almost  as  superHuoiis  to  remind  die 
reader  of  the  fame  of  Phidias  and  Pericles,  as  to  extol  the  talents 
of  Stuart,  Uevett,  and  Pars;  artists  to  whom  modern  architecture 
is  largely  indebteil  for  the  most  s]>lendid  series  of  engravings  ever 
produced  by  private  enteq>riso  and  |HTseverancc.  \Vc  state  this 
without  hesitation,  as  the  ex]H'nse,  lalxuir,  and  danger  of  long 
continued  travels  among  a  semi-barbannis  people,  were  under¬ 
taken  and  wholly  l>orne  by  the  devotedness  of  individuals,  unis- 
sisted'by  national  patronage. 

Works  of  art  are  peculiary  unfitted  for  verbal  criticism;  and  thr 
names  of  the  artists  engage'll  are  the  best  criteria  of  excellencf : 
we  shall  therefore  do  little  more  than  extract  from  the  first  Part 
a  brief  statement  of  the  pro]>osiHl  contents  of  this  publication. 

*  The  dniwiii^'s  are  by  .Tamos  Stuart  and  Nicholas  Revett,  Painters 
and  Architects  ;  William  Pars,  Travelling  Professor  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
under  the  patnuiage  of  the  Dilettanti  8i>ciety  ;  Willey  Reveley,  Esq., 
Architect ;  ('.  R.  Rvley,  and  Sir  F.  L.  Chantroy,  R.A.  Engraved 
l)V  Aliamet,  Ikisire,  Baxter,  Blake,  Grignion,  Hall,  Landseer,  Moses. 
Newton,  Sharp.  Skelton,  Smith,  Stotluml,  R  A.,  Strange,  Taylor, 
Walker,  W<H»llett,  i’^c. 

‘  The  following  is  an  imiH'rfect  sketch  of  the  sul)jects  in  rcadinew. 
or  in  j)reparalioii  for  this  Work,  exclusive  of  those  not  yet  actually 
commenctHl. 

‘  Alnnit  a  dozen  views  of  the  edifices  whence  these  subjects  hove 
bet'll  obtaiiu'il ;  several  as  restored  by  Stuart,  shewing  the  original  si- 
tiiation  of  the  sculpture  on  their  pt'diments,  friezes,  metopes,  Ac. 

*  Upwards  of  1(K)  ]dates  from  the  metopes,  friezes,  and  pediment* 
of  the  Parthenon,  at  Athens, 

‘  Thirty  from  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  at  Athens. 

‘  Five  fri>m  the  Temple  of  Pandrosus,  at  Athens. 

'  Two  from  the  Temple  of  Aglauros,  formerly  at  Athens 
tally  destroyed. 

*  Nine  from  the  Temple  of  the  Winds,  or  Tower  of  Androiucm 
Cyirestes,  at  Athens- 
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‘  Tu'enty-soven  from  the  Choragic  Monument  of  Lysicriites,  fre¬ 
quently  chIUhI  the  Lanthorii  of  Demosthenes,  at  Athens. 

‘  Tliret'  fn»ni  the  Chorajjic  ^lonument  of  Thrasyllus,  at  Alhen«. 

•  Kijjht  from  the  edifice  called  the  Incantada,  at  Salonicha. 

‘  And  a  large  inindn'r  fn>m  various  sources, — canuHis,  medals,  hunts, 
fiossi-relievi,  sepulchral  vases,  altars,  inscriptions,  architectural  de¬ 
tails  and  ornaments,  iVc. 

‘  The  whole  forming  a  matchless  colh'ction  of  exquisite  examples 
for  the  student  of  the  tine  arts,  of  jnctorial  authorities  for  the  cias- 
dcal  scholar,  and  of  the  most  interesting  s])eeimens  of  antiquity  which 

excite  the  attention  .and  engage  the  investigation  t)f  the  dilet- 
tante. 

‘  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  engravings  in  Parts  1.  and  II. 

‘Part  I.  Theseus,  as  usually  designated;  or  Hercules,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Visconti ;  from  the  eastern  pediment  of  the  Temj>leof  Minerva, 
it  Athens :  engraved  by  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  from  a  drawing  by  Sir 
F.  L.  Chantrey.  This  statue  is  numl»ered  IKI  in  the  Klgin  Saloon, 
British  .Alusenm. 

‘  Statue  of  Helen  ;  from  the  Incantada  at  Salonicha.  Kngraved 
bv  John  Hall,  from  a  drawing  by  James  Stuart. 

‘  Basst»- relievo,  Zephyrus,  the  West  Wind  ;  from  the  Temple  of 
the  Winds,  at  Athens.  Engraved  by  K.  Strange,  from  a  drawing  by 
James  Stuart. 

‘  Equestrian  Figures,  from  the  western  frieze  of  the  i’artheiion. 
Elgin  Saloon,  o  l,  cast.  Engraved  in  outline  by  T.  Baxter,  from  a 
ilniwing  by  William  Pars. 

‘  Basso-relievo,  from  the  western  frieze  of  the  Parthenon.  Elgin 
Sal(H»ii,  r>B,  cast.  By  the  same  artists. 

‘  P.art  11.  View  of  the  eastern  front  of  the  Temple  of  .Minerva, 
at  Athens,  as  it  appeared  previously  to  the  removal  of  the  sculpture 
by  the  Earl  of  Elgin.  Engraved  by  D-  Lerpiniere,  from  a  drawing 
by  William  Pars. 

‘  Head  of  one  of  the  horses  of  the  C'hariot  of  Night  ;  from  the 
mtern  pediment  of  the  Parthenon,  liilgin  Salotui,  PH.  Engraved 
bv  Mr.  Isa;ic  Taylor,  from  a  dfawing  by  Sir  F.  L.  Chantrey,  B.A. 
(I' Wo  sketches.) 

‘  Sculpture — Combat  of  Greeks  and  Persians ;  from  the  frieze  of 
the  Temple  of  Aglauros.  Elgin  Saloon,  IBB,  IfJl.  Engraved  by 

Sharj),  from  a  drawing  by  W .  Pars. 

‘  Equestrian  Figures,  from  the  western  frieze  of  the  Parthenon. 
Elgin  Saloon,  cast.  Engraved  by  T.  Baxter,  frinn  a  drawing  by 

Pars. 

‘  Pericles;  from  a  terminal  bust  in  the  Townleian  Collection,  Bri¬ 
tish  Museum.  Engraved  by  John  Hall,  from  a  drawing  by  (’.  B. 
Kylev.* 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  the  ]>ublications  of  the  Society 
lor  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  scarcely  rival  this  work 
in  extreme  chea])ness :  a  most  ])raiseworthy  item  in  favour  of  a 
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work  intended  for  students :  at  the  same  time  we  observe  that 
the  fine  edition  in  coloinbier  quarto,  will  form  a  very  splendid 
work. 


Art.  IX.  Ministerial  Solicitude  and  Fidelity.  A  Farewell  fSeriium, 
addressed  to  the  Congregation  of  Holland  Chapel,  North  Ilrixton, 
.Tunc  21,  IIM,  with  a  lirief  History  of  the  Author’s  Connexion 
with  that  Place  of  Worship.  By  John  Styles,  D.D.  8vo.,  pp.  44. 
London,  1835. 

VI'^E  hold  ourselves  fairly  excused  from  noticing  single  ser- 
^  ^  mons,  for  we  doubt  whether  even  our  powerful  aid  would 
ensure  their  sale.  Farewell  Sermons,  Ordination  Sermons,  Funeral 
Sermons,  are  very  proper  things ;  and  it  may  often  be  fitting  and 
ex|>edient,  to  submit  them  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  press;  but  thr 
public,  in  these  busy  times,  cannot  be  ex]K?cted,  or  at  least  cannot 
very  easily  be  induced,  to  take  much  more  interest  in  such  ephe¬ 
meral  ]mblications,  than  in  a  ])aragra])h  of  a  new8pa})er.  Wc 
confess  at  once,  then,  that  our  motive  for  noticing  this  Farewell 
Address  is  supplied  by  the  contents  of  the  Postscri])t.  The 
Author,  one  of  the  ablest  preachers  and  writers  of  the  day,  has 
been  brought  into  difhcultics  through  not  duly  considering  the 
iidmonition  contained  in  a  text  which  is  to  be  found  in  Luke  xiv. 
^1.  ‘He  built,''  he  tells  us,  ‘in  faith,  hope,  and  charity,’ but 
he  forgot  to  consult  the  sister  virtue.  Prudence ;  and  she  has 
frowned  upon  the  well-meant  and  public-spirited  enterprise. 
Holland  (’liapel  proved  a  failure.  It  absorbed  four-fifths  of  the 
Preacher's  income,  and  left  him  to  support  liimsclf  from  his  pri¬ 
vate  resources,  and  by  his  literary  labour.  The  causes  of  this 
failure  are  thus  ingenuously  explained. 

‘  In  the  first  place,  considering  the  state  of  the  neighbourhood,  the 
chajH*l  was  much  tfH»  capacious  and  costly  to  insure  a  sufficient  iiunibiT 
td’  hearers  of  a  decided  character  and  of  adequate  ability  to  sustain  the 
weight  of  its  expenditure.  Had  it  been  a  burden  less  onerous,  I 
might  have  triuinj)hed  over  the  fickleness  and  fluctuation  of  a  |)opii- 
lation  that  was  subject  to  perpetual  change.  In  the  next  place,  as  1 
had  taken  the  whole  responsibility,  the  management  of  the  temwralitiw 
of  M»  large  an  undertaking  was  incompatible  with  my  spiritual  duties; 
and  as  I  was  not  deeply  imbued  with  the  “  learned  spirit  of  human 
dealing,”  I  was  unequal  to  a  task  which  I  ought  never  to  have  iinjiosed 
upon  mysidf.  1  had  einbarkeil  my  prop^rty,  and  few  were  walling  to 
share  witli  me  any  part  of  the  risk.  I  was  generously  assisted  by 
individuals,  and  the  congregation,  more  than  once,  came  forw’ard  very 
lil»erally  to  iny  aid  ;  but  debts  accumulated,  and  feeling  the  delicacy  of 
my  situation,  I  feared  if  I  pressed  too  often  upon  the  resouvccs  o 
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othcr.^i,  I  should  be  charged  with  being  Hcltish  and  inercenarv, — an 
iin])iitation  wliich  I  dreaded  to  incur. 

•  Hut  my  greatest  error,  and  to  which  I  mainly  attribute  the  dis¬ 
astrous  result  which  has  brought  me  so  painfully  before  the  ])ublic, 
was  the  introduction  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  into  u 
system  of  \yorship  which  ought  to  nave  been  marked  by  a  definite  and 
decisive  character.  IMy  motive  in  doing  this,  was  to  conciliate  the 
^reat  majority  of  the  residents  around  me,  who  were  attached  •  to  the 
forms  of  tlie  Episcopal  Establishment ;  I  acted  under  the  advice  of 
others,  in  whose  judgment  I  had  confidence.  But  fallibility  is  the 
character  of  all  human  decisions ;  what  might  have  been  reasonable 
and  expedient  fifty  years  ago,  the  spirit  of  the  times  no  longer  reouired. 

I  thus  placed  myself  in  a  false  position  with  Churchmen  and  Dis- 
Ncnters,  and  especially  witli  my  dissenting  brethren.  Churchmen  to 
whem  an  evangelical  ministry  was  indispensable,  could  enjoy  the  pri¬ 
vilege  within  the  pale  of  their  own  Establishment ;  and  Dissenters, 
thougli  they  attended  a  chapel  w'herc  the  Liturgy  was  used,  declined 
uniting  themselves  in  very  close  fellowship  with  a  minister  whom  their 
prejudices  represented  as  so  far  departing  from  the  simple  w'orship  of 
their  fathers.  By  some  I  have  been  accused  of  a  dereliction  of  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  but  I  was  not  less  a  Dissenter  because  I  adopted  the  Liturgy, 
m»r  was  my  practice  in  this  respect  really  at  variance  with  my  writings. 
Of  this  I  could  not  convince  my  assailants,  and,  therefore,  permitted 
them,  unmolested,  to  reiterate  their  censures.  I  may,  however,  be 
dhaved  to  say,  that  I  have  been  misundcrstooil — I  will  not  add  mis¬ 
represented,  tor  that  would  impugn  the  motives  of  some  whom  I  know 
to  Ite  conscientious,  and  for  whom  I  entertain  the  profoundest  respect. 
The  expedient  has  failed,  and  I  trust  it  wdll  never  be  repeated.  The 
Liturgy  is  a  noble  composition — it  breathes  the  spirit  of  genuine  piety, 
but  Dissenters  do  not  need  it ;  and  by  introducing  it  into  their  public 
services,  they  encroach  upon  that  moae  wliich  is  peculiarly  their  own, 
and  which  is  their  apjiropriate  distinction.  Perhaps,  as  another  reason 
why  luy  ministry  at  Ilolland  Chapel  has  failed  to  attract  many  who 
might  have  cordially  availed  themselves  of  it,  the  calumnies  to  which 
I  Imve  more  than  once  referred,  may  not  have  lieen  without  their  in- 
Hiu'iice.  Character  is  usefulness ;  and  the  good  and  virtuous  iiortioii 
'•f  the  community  should  be  more  on  their  guard  against  slander,  es- 
jHcially  iw  it  afifects  the  reputation  of  ministers,  than  against  any  other 
vice.’ 

We  have  transcribed  this  explanation,  not  merely  as  an  act  of 
justit'e  to  a  calumniated  man,  but  because  wc  deem  it  important 
that  these  facts  should  be  placed  in  their  true  light,  as  they  hear 
u|H)n  tlic  general  questions  which  at  present  arc  agitating  the 
public  mind.  A  mean  and  ungenerous  triumph  has  been  ex¬ 
pressed  at  the  alienation  of  this  Chapel  from  the  Dissenters ;  and 
its  late  minister  has  been  made  the  butt  of  gross  personal  at- 
tiu'ks  from  party  writcri  in  whose  eyes  his  nonconformity  is  his 
*ral  and  only  oflcncc.  We  decline,  for  obvious  reasons,  going 
•nto  the  prudential  (jucstion  :  but  surelv  no  small  consideration  is 
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clue  to  a  man  who  can  make  the  following  ap}>eal  to  the  religious 
public. 

*  I  have  been  a  luinister  of  tlu'  gosjK*l  thirty-four  years,  and  am  now 
in  iny  fifty-hmrth  year.  Four  places  of  worship  have  Ik^ou  huilt 
under  my  auspices,  and  as  many  congregations  raised  by  my  labours. 
For  two  of  these  ])laces,  West  Cowes  and  llrighton,  I  collected  alsive 
a  th»»n8;ind  juninds  from  the  religious  j)ublic.  The  fourth,  Holland 
Chapel,  by  its  entire  unpriHluctiveness,  has  cost  me  <1’.38()(),  and  twelvr 
years*  unwcuiried,  but,  as  far  as  regards  the  retaining  that  chapel,  un¬ 
successful  exertions ;  vet  have  the  moral  iKMietits  conferred  uixm  thf 
neighlMnirluMul  Imvii  many  and  signal,  nor  are  tlu'y  yet  lost.  The  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  large  and  prosperous  religions  interest,  to  Ik*  established 
on  congregational  prineijnes,  are  silently  but  |H)werfully  workiii';. 
During  the  whole  of  mv  public  life,  I  have  adhered  strictly  and  ear¬ 
nestly  to  the  doctrines  t»f  evangelical  truth.  The  London  ilissionarv 
iiul  other  SiH’ieties,  have  received  all  the  support  that  my  little  intlu- 
i‘nce  conhl  obtain  for  them.  I  have  j)ublished  many  volumes,  and  inv 
lei.sure  hours  have  lu'en  devoted  to  advancing  the  influence  of  true 
religion  through  the  medium  of  our  literature ;  while  all  the  pecuniary 
advantages  I  have  derived  from  these  various  undertakings  have  l)een 
consecnited  to  the  siune  cause.  I  coidd  add  much  more.  Let  luv 
calumniators  and  traducers  say  half  as  much.  What  I  have  WTitten, 

I  trust  will  be  understmMl  to  have  In'en  dictated  by  the  same  spirit 
which  influenced  an  apostle,  when  he  was  provoked,  to  say,  “  1  am  a 
hxd  in  glorying  ;  ”  and  with  him  1  trust  I  can  add,  “  (h>d  forbid  that 
I  shotdd  glory,  s;ive  in  the  cross  of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord,  by  whom 
the  world  is  crucified  to  me,  and  I  unto  the  world.” 

*  While  I  thus  fearlessly  vindicate  my  cause*  before  men,  I  humble 
myself  In'fore  (hnl.  .XHlictions  arise*  ne)t  out  of  the  dust ;  a  calamity 
stich  as  has  iH'fallen  me,  must  be  intendeel  by  an  infinitedy  wise  and 
graciems  Being  to  te*ach  some  sedutary  lessem,  and  to  accomplish  some 
imiHutant  e»bje*ct ;  what  that  le'sson  is,  I  trust  1  shall  Ik*  able  to  learn; 
ami  whatever  are  the  designs  of  an  inscrutable  providence  w  ith  reganl 
to  my  future  destinatiem,  it  is  my  comfemt  to  Know  that  I  am  in  the 
hands  e>f  (hnl, — that  in  his  dispensatiems  he  is  most  kind  when  most 
severe — that  the  mercy  which  inflicts  the  wound  will,  in  due  time,  hc^ 
it — and  that  upim  those  who  trust  in  him,  in  the  darkest  hour  he  will 
i*ause  light  to  rise*.’ 

^Vc  shall  not  add  a  word,  except  to  express  our  satisfaction  it 
hearing,  that  a  new*  cha]>el  of  less  costly  dimensions  and  archi¬ 
tecture  is  now  rising  in  the  immediate  neighlxiurhood,  the  ex¬ 
pense*  of  erecting  which  is  already  in  great  measure  provided  for. 
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